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‘Because I tossed and turned all night, 
my doctor started me on Postum”’ 


“You know how it is, sometimes you just don’t sleep right. 
Take me, I was tired at night, but I couldn’t settle down. 
Began to get me down, I’ll tell you. 


**Finally I went to the doctor. He said sometimes this 
can be caused by too much coffee. Some people just 
can’t take all the caffein in coffee, especially at certain 
times. He suggested I switch to Postum. Postum’s 
100% coffee-free—can’t keep anyone awake. 


‘So I started drinking Postum. I liked it—and I 
liked the way I slept and felt. Why don’t you give 
Postum a try? You'll like it, too.” 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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A New Kind of Missioner Frederick Guest 


Young Americans help bring Christ to underdeveloped countries 


Postscript From Mary Astor Anthony Curran 


The secret working of the grace of Baptism 


The Man Who Wrote “Taps’ 


General Butterfield wanted a melody to soothe troubled men 


Christ in India Commonweal 
He alone can reconcile Hindu tradition with the modern mind 


Minutemen of the Alps Kiwanis Magazine 
The Swiss army: 1 million sharpshooters 


A Catholic Can Become President 
Senator Paul Douglas answers a question that may be raised in 1960 


Big-Brother Plan for Baseball Columbia 


Sportswriter Arthur Daley discusses the “industry's” future 


The Splendors of Chartres Cathedral 
A sea of glass, a fortress of faith 


Why a Christian Can’t Be a Mason 


Freemasonry is basically incompatible with revealed religion 


Quinn of the Islands 


The last governor of the territory was foremost in the fight for statehood 


Living With Stress From the book 


The trick is to strike a happy medium 


Women Are Better Drivérs 
Phyllis McGinley toots her own horn 


Grace Tully and Her Three Bosses 
Forty years at the elbows of the mighty 


St. Francis’ City at the Golden Gate Charles Oxton 


Every American has two cities: his own, and San Francisco 


Clues to the Invisible Universe New York Times Magazine 
Radio waves reveal a greater cosmos 


The Secret of the Parochial School Catholic World 


It’s the reason for the school in the first place 


Hypochondriacs at Large Newsweek 


Doctors now take even imaginary ailments seriously 
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The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is nestled 


in the Napa Valley of California. The Valley’s fertile grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The 
Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, !Il., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Dieting Is Easy New York Herald Tribune 


It’s all in having lots of good friends 
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The best photographs of the year 


A Negro in the North Ave Maria 


Naked prejudice is only the surface of the problem he faces 


Ordeal by Ice: the Emperor Penguin “Emperor Penguins” 


These strange birds breed in the Antarctic winter 
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Diet and your heart 


Hes: oes what you eat 

#% affect your heart? 

= An eminent heart 

‘> specialist lists these 

factors as liable to 

predispose you to heart trouble: 


. Heredity 


- Overweight and a diet 
over-rich in cholesterol 


. High cholesterol level 
in the blood 


. High blood pressure 
- Physical inertia 


Of course, you can’t change 
heredity. But four out of five of 
these elements can be controlled 
—numbers two and three, usually 
by diet. And diet also plays an im- 
portant role in the treatment of 
high blood pressure. 


If you have a healthy heart, you 
can help keep it that way by eat- 
ing properly. Your doctor can sug- 
gest a diet for you to follow, de- 
pending on your particular needs. 

If you have a heart condition, 
probably your doctor has mapped 
out a dietary program to help you 
prevent further trouble. Perhaps 


he has recommended a low-fat or 


low cholesterol diet. If you’re 
overweight, he probably has ad- 
vised a modified, low-fat diet as 
the best way to cut calories. 


Heart specialists agree on one 
point for most cardiacs: you 
should control your weight in 
order to lighten the work of your 
heart. 

Your doctor also knows that a 
happy frame of mind is important 
to your general well-being. He 
wants you to enjoy as many of the 
good things of life as possible, in- 
cluding the pleasures of the table. 

That’s why so many physicians 
favor the use of delicious, choles- 
terol-free D-Zerta Gelatin. Made 
entirely without sugar, D-Zerta 
has only 12 calories a serving. It 
comes in six fresh-tasting flavors 
for satisfying desserts and be- 
tween-meal snacks. Combines 
well with fruits or vegetables for 
refreshingly different entrees and 
salads. 

Ask your doctor about D-Zerta 
Gelatin. He'll recommend it. . . 
and D-Zerta Pudding, too. D-Zerta 
is made by General Foods, makers 
of Jello-O Desserts. It’s available 
at grocery stores everywhere. 
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My Story: Mary Astor 


Review by Maurice Murray 


| y Story is much more than just 
another tale of rags to riches 
and back again. It is the detailed ac- 
count of a very complex person who 
has gained an exceptional insight of 
the forces that have helped to make 
her what she is. It was first written, 
not for publication, but in the course 
of self-analysis under the direction of 
her psychiatrist, Father Peter Ciklic. 

Mary Astor’s personal misfortunes 
have received more publicity than 
her spectacular successes of screen, 
stage, radio, and TV. But here, to use 
a trite but applicable phrase, is the 
inside story. 

Her real name was Lucile Lang- 
hanke. She was a farm girl from the 
Middle West. Had her parents not 
succumbed to the movie craze of the 
20’s, she might now look back over a 
life much more comfortable—and 
much more commonplace—than that 
which is the subject of this book. 

Lucile was the only child of par- 
ents whose deep devotion to each 
other tragically shut out everyone 
else in the world. To them, their lit- 
tle girl was merely the means of ful- 
filling their own unrealized dreams. 

Otto Ludwig Wilhelm Langhanke 
had come to America from Berlin in 


1889, when he was 18. He knew 
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some English, but had no money, 
and he settled in Kansas because 
there were others of his people there. 
He married Helen Vasconcells, the 
volatile daughter of a Kansas farmer. 

Otto Langhanke always worked 
hard, saved his money assiduously, 
and lost it on various get-rich-quick 
schemes. To the Langhankes, their 
daughter’s striking beauty meant on- 
ly an entree to the milk and honey of 
Hollywood. 

When Lucile wins a beauty con- 
test, Otto immediately abandons his 
work to devote his energies to getting 
his daughter into the movies. Oddly 
enough, he succeeds, and before long 
Lucile’s new name, Mary Astor (sup- 
plied by a studio publicity depart- 
ment), is up in lights. 

Mary’s parents are too busy man- 
aging her career to provide her with 
moral guidance or, indeed, any prep- 
aration for life. When she does final- 
ly break her parental domination, she 
is like a rudderless ship. 

She goes through a period of ridic- 
ulous infatuation with John Barry- 
more (she at 17; he at 40 plus). Her 
first husband, whom she deeply loves, 
is killed in an airplane crash. A suc- 
cession of marriages follows, the 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Sobriety 
is a joyful way to live 


fg RUE. The exceptional woman who has 
a drinking problem and decides to 
conquer tt will discover for herself the 


joy of living in peace of mind. 


We at Dia Linn (‘‘God be with us” in Gaelic) are 
dedicated to helping the exceptional worhan to find 
the answer to living without the crutch of alcohol. 


We use no drugs or substitutes in our treatment, just 
tested and proven methods of mental therapy and 
physical rehabilitation. We offer first-hand knowledge 
and experience. We provide her with all of the mental 
fortification she needs to lead a normal, happy life. 


Dia Linn itself is a woodland retreat; a beautiful 
country estate where the guest may roam in an 
atmosphere ideal for contemplation. 


We have ample facilities for recreation, out of doors 
or indoors. We set a table second to none and provide 
excellent medical service, all at minimum cost. 


If you are an exceptional woman and you want 
to return to joyful living, call us at Dia Linn, 
GArden 9-2500, or write: Twin Cities Office, 
Dept. CD5, 680 Stewart Avenue, St. Paul 

2, Minnesota, CApital 7-6397. 


a facility of 
the Hazelden Foundation* 
(non-profit) established in 1949 


*The Hazelden Foundation operates two other facilities, both for met, 
at Center City, Minnesota, and in St. Paul. 
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more important fruits of which are: 
1. her conversion to Catholicism; and 
2. the birth of two children, Marylyn 
and Tono. 

But the story doesn’t end with 
Mary finding the Church and living 
happily ever after. “If this were a 
script from my own fairy-tale world, 
we would now dissolve to our 
wretched Hollywood Magdalene, 
veiled in penitent gray, walking up 
the steps of St. Patrick’s, with a high 
wattage sunlight on her shoulders, 
with the orchestra swelling to a tri- 
umphant fade-out. Unfortunately it 
is instead the document of a woman 
who has had her wits blown out of 
her, who prays—but for the wrong 
thing. And God is patient, and per- 
mits her to choose her own futile 
consolations.” 

How she works it out, how she 


comes, not by a miraculous flash, but 
through adversity and travail to in- 
sight and sanity and humility, is the 
argument of this book. Here is no 
mere rejoinder, to “set the record 
straight.” Here is a profoundly hu- 
man document, one that you will be 
unable to put down once it has en- 
snared you (as it surely will), one 
that will touch evocative memories 
of the 20’s and 30’s and take you be- 
hind the scenes of the mysterious 
world of the theater. And one that 
will, perhaps, make you just a mite 
more tolerant, too. 

My Story is published by Double- 
day & Co., Garden City, N.Y., at 
$3.95 Conly $2.95 to Catholic Digest 
Book Club members). To join the 
Club, write to the Catholic Digest 
Book Club, CD76, 100 Sixth Ave., 
New York City 13. 
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YANKEE GO HOME! 


A Pennsylvania labor leader ran across an ad in a hobby magazine. As part of a 
promotion scheme the ad offered, without charge, a “miniature Civil War pup 
tent.” All one had to do, said the ad, was to write to an address in Augusta, Ga., 
giving name, address, and occupation. 

The labor leader wrote to the company asking for a tent and supplying the 
required information. He stated his occupation as “union officer.” 

Back came the prompt reply: “We regret to inform you that we have only five 
of the miniature tents left. We have, moreover, noted that you are a union officer. 
After considering your request, we have decided to reserve the remaining tents 
for Confederate officers. 

“We feel sure that, considering all the circumstances, you will understand the 
motives that compel this course of action.” Minneapolis Star (7 March ’59). 
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Foreword by 
His Eminence 


FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN 


Archbishop of 
F. BACHRACH New York 

“Men and women entering 
marriage, as well as those al- 
ready married, should seek the 
guidance not only of learned 
human sciences but the wise 
counsel of Holy Mother, the 
Church. 

“The Catholic Marriage Man- 
ual is intended to fulfill this 
need . . . demonstrating the 
practical steps by which Chris- 
tian couples can perfect their 
own marital union and fulfill 
the requirements of Catholic 
parenthood.” 


The CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By Reverend George A. Kelly; Foreword and Imprimatur 
by Francis Cardinal Spellman. Authoritative guidance 
on all aspects of married life. 


ERE IS the book that Cath- 
olic families have asked 
for time and again—approved 
guidance on the many spiritual, 
physical, and emotional prob- 
lems of marriage. As you will 
see in the partial Table of Con- 
tents, the most intimate subjects 
are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valu- 
able medical advice on such 
topics. as conjugal techniques, 
frigidity, pregnancy, childbirth, 
impotence; the Church attitude 
on abortion, mixed marriages. 
An entire chapter is devoted 
to birth control and the rhythm 
method, with the complete facts 
about Dr. John Ryan’s improv- 
ed thermal method of cycle de- 
termination. 





Purposes of Marriage. A 
sacred vocation... parent- 
hood ... Why marriage must 
be permanent... How 
the sacrament can purify 
your love ... Keys to mu- 
tual love . . . Understand- 
ing your mate. 


A Catholic Doctor Looks at 
Marriage. (By Bernard J. 
Pisani, M.D.) Sex is God's 
creation; not vulgar... 
Puritanical views of sex .. . 
Physical aspects ... How 
to approach marital act. . 
Physical and emotional re- 
sponses . . . Achieving mu- 
tual satisfaction . . . Frigidi- 
ty, impotence. 
Birth Control and the 
Rhythm Method. Church 
teaching on contraception 
. . . Sterilization... Cal- 
endar method of predicting 
fertility . . . Body tempera- 
ture meth 
The Miracle of Birth. How 
child is conceived . .. Signs 
of pregnancy... Delivery... 
Caesareans ... Miscarriage. 
Help for the Childiess 
Couple. Infertility ... Most 
favorable conditions for con- 
ception . .. Moral questions 
. Adoption. 
Danger Signs. Nagging... 
Neglect of religious duties 
. Resolving grievances... 
Giving in on little things . 
Why sex relations should 
improve with age. 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Money Values. The ‘‘meal-tick- 
et”’ husband; the working wife 
- Who should handle the 
money. 

The In-Law Problem. 

Three principles that 

avoid friction... 

Caring for aged par- 

ents ... Controlling 

the situation, 


*- 


liefs disproved ... 
How to handle an 
alcoholic mate or 
relative. 
Menopause and Old 
Age. Changes in 
women .. . Prob- 
lems of middle-aged 
men... How to =| 
adjust owe money bad 
growing old | 
gether. . | 
“Until Death Do You . 
Part.”” Divorce evil | 
. » When Catholic mar- 
riages are invalid . . . The | 
Pauline Privilege . . . Annul- 
ments ... Separation. 
late is Not a | 
Why Church op- 
poses mixed marriages .. . | 
to encourage non- 
Catholics to take interest i 
in Church. 
Parenthood. Schooling and | 
sex education . . . Five | 
marks of a good AE eony 
Religion in the Home. Set- | 
ting an example for your 
child . . . Christian Family | 
movement. | 
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reason I decide not to keep it, 

may return it within ten days and 
owe nothing. 
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0 DE LUXE GIFT EDITION. 
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edition bound in white Du Pont 
Fabrikoid stamped in blue foil and 
genuine gold. 
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Address. ... 
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0 SAVE POSTAGE. 
you enclose payment. Then we will 
pay all postage and handling costs. 
Same 10-day refund privilege. 


Covers Every Aspect 
of Marriage 
The author, Reverend George 
A. Kelly, is the Director of the 
New York Archdiocese’s Family 
Life Bureau. His guidance is 
based on his broad knowledge 
of everyday family experiences 
as well as the teachings of the 
Church, You'll find practical, 
realistic advice on in-law trou- 
bles, money questions, problems 
of parenthood—all of the daily 
human difficulties of modern 
marriage. 
Examine It 10 Days 
Without Charge 
Arrangements have been 
made to offer copies for ten 
days’ free examination. You 
may obtain a copy for free ex- 
amination by sending the cou- 
pon; no money is required. A 
copy will be sent to you in a 
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Put anv I were working —— 
in the U.S.S. Des Moines’ public in- 
formation office when the ship visited 
Hamburg, Germany, in the summer of 
1956. On one of his first visits ashore, 
Phil met a girl who was clerking in a 
department store, and asked her for 
a date. She indicated that she would 
first have to ask her parents’ permis- 
sion. 

Phil received a note the next day 
which said, in amusing English, that 
she would meet him that afternoon. 
Although they communicated only 
through a combination of Phil’s very 
poor German and the girl’s even poorer 
English, Phil got to know her and her 
family quite well, and was always talk- 
ing about them. 

Phil was a non-Catholic. He gather- 
ed that the girl was a Catholic, and 
just before our ship left for the States, 
he began asking questions about the 
faith. I answered as many of them as 
I could, and gave him a copy of Father 
John O’Brien’s The Faith of Millions. 
When we returned to Norfolk, Va., he 
enrolled in an instruction class at the 
naval-base chapel. 

On his next cruise, Phil had a chance 
to visit Fatima, and sent his German 
girl friend a rosary from there. Phil’s 
German had been even poorer than I 
thought, for the girl who had sparked 
his first interest in Catholicism swiftly 
informed him that she was not a 
Catholic. 

But she had already done her good 
deed. Phil was received into the 
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Church a few months later. He is now 
married to a Catholic girl he met after 
his discharge from the navy. R.E.P. 


Easter Sunpay was the lady’s birth- 
day into eternal life, which she enter- 
ed through a door that began opening 
for her the preceding Christmas. I am 
happy that I had a pert in her arriving, 
finally, at her Father’s house. 

I was at Christmas midnight Mass. 
A non-Catholic I knew came in with 
her little boy and seated herself beside 
me. During the Mass she kept mur- 
muring to herself; I could understand 
only the one word heavenly. 

After Mass, I asked her casually if 
she enjoyed the services. She replied, 
“It was heavenly, and if I could only 
receive the true Body and Blood of 
Jesus just once, I would be the happiest 
person in the world.” 

I asked her why she never became 
a Catholic, since her husband and son 
were. She said, “They never asked me; 
nor have they ever even invited me 
to go to Mass with them. Tonight, I 
asked my son to bring me here with 
him. It made me so proud to see him 
receiving Communion with the others.” 

Two weeks later I heard that this 
same woman had cancer, with only 
three months to live. I prayed for her, 
at home and at Mass, and I went to 
see my pastor about her. He visited her 
that very afternoon, but she said, “It 
is too late; I cannot come for instruc- 
tions.” 

“Then I shall come to you,” Father 
replied. He instructed her accordingly, 
and within a few short weeks she re- 
ceived the sacraments of Baptism, Holy 
Communion, Confirmation, and Ex- 
treme Unction, and then went to meet 
her Saviour. Clara Wensman. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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I was A MEMBER of a non-Catholic 


sect, vociferously proud of my “liber- 
al religion” and as unliberally anti- 
Catholic as anyone could be. Truly, 


my life was a mess! My conflicts. were ; . 
rapidly pushing me toward a nervous Fun-Filled Hobby. Re Ideal Gifts 
breakdown. 

One day a dear friend begged me | | - a 
over the phone to see my gorse FREE 
thought: “But I don’t need a pseudo | | 
psychiatrist; I don’t need a Sochael® CATALOG 

To my own utter amazement, I hung Tells You How 
up the phone, reached for my coat, and, : 
using no more conscious will than a 
sleepwalker, went straight to a Catho- SS 
lic rectory. It was that of Our Lady of | Yaa 
Lourdes, Bethesda, Md. t HY 

Seated at the priest’s desk (the last | | \ 
place on earth I had ever expected to S 
be), I was even more astounded to hear You'll be amazed at how easy it is, 


a voice full of despair and desperation how little you invest to make rosaries. 
blurt out, “Father, I feel as if I’ve lost No expensive tools, no messy prepara- 
tions. Make dignified, economical gifts 


my soul!” The voice, I had to confess that will be cherished and treasured 
to myself, was my own. ...and save over 50%. Rosary makin 
Father Robert H. Wharton calmly provides hours of creative, fun-fill 


replied, “You haven't. God loves you.” enjoyment. 


I threw him a scathing look of scorn- SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG 
ful denial. He placed his palms on his 
desk, leaned slightly toward me, and 
announced in rocklike conviction, “You 
can’t make God stop loving you!” 
The door opened, wide. I tried to 
close it, quickly, and partly. succeeded. 
But I took instructions out of a sense e # 
of obligation to the kindly priest who 
had helped me. At length, I moved to 
Texas; I continued my instructions at “THE ORIGINAL CUSTOM LINE” 
Eagle Lake, where Father A. W. Did- ee eee 


ner baptized me and Bishop Reicher UP.) OL O LO) lo), mae) ey-& 4 


confirmed me. Catherine Holman. 
PITTSHIRE CO., INC. : 


384 Merrill Road, Pittsfield, Mass. 
Please send me your Free Catalog describing 
how to make rosaries. I understand I am 
under no obligation. 


. . completely illustrated, describing 
exactly what to do. Catalog contains 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- 
able sales suggestions. Absolutely no 
obligation. 


[For statements of true incidents by which per- 

sons were brought into the Church $50 will be 

paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be 
acknowledged nor returned.] 














By Frederick Guest 





A New Kind of Missioner 


Lay mission helpers are already working in Africa 


= IRMAN 3/c Grant Markham 
© of Gladstone, Mich., never 
ee thought of himself as a po- 
tential missioner. At the Cheyenne, 
Wyo., air base where he was sta- 
tioned, he followed pretty much the 
routine of any man in uniform. Duty 
hours in the personnel section of 
camp headquarters occupied most of 
his time. Off duty, he indulged in 
long bull sessions with his two closest 
companions, non-Catholic like him- 
self. 

The three men, as they got to 
know each other better, became in- 
creasingly articulate on the same 
subject: the importance of religion. 
Each admitted that he had not been 
able to find the answer to his prob- 
lem in any previous spiritual experi- 
ence. 

It isn’t certain now who got the 
idea of making tours of the various 
Cheyenne churches. “It could have 


been any of us,” says Markham. “We 


didn’t know what we expected to ac- 
complish. The only thing we felt was 
an urge to investigate other creeds. 
Each, in his own way, prayed for 
divine help.” 

The results? Before their military 
duty was finished, all three men be- 
came Catholics, on the very same 
day. Today, one of them, Markham, 
now 28, is preparing to devote the 
next three years of his life, and pos- 
sibly longer, to the work of a lay mis- 
sion helper in Africa. Preparing 
with him is his wife, Joanne, 20, a 
pretty, soft-spoken ex-telephone oper- 
ator who hails from the same home 
town. Together with their baby son, 
Anthony Francis, they will leave 
soon for overseas. 

“We realize all the risks involved,” 
Markham says, “but we couldn’t be 
happier. Sure, I know Africa may 
seem like a strange place to be raising 
a family, but here’s the way we look 
at it. For centuries a woman in 
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Africa had little dignity, and the 
Christian idea of family life had al- 
most no place. Things are better 
now, but we've still only scratched 
the surface. There are 200 million 
people living in Africa, 140 million 
of them below the equator. By our 
example as a Christian family we 
may bring many of them to Christ. 
We may be able to reach people who 
might not be reached in any other 
way. 

Living as a Christian family in 
the heart of Africa, while important, 
is not the main purpose of the Mark- 
hams’ new career. Their aim, brief- 
ly, is to become what one overseas 
bishop described as the “hands and 
feet of Christ’s mission priests,” to 
work beside them, taking on a hun- 
dred different jobs, ranging from 
typesetter, to mechanic, from news- 
paper editor to field nurse. Mark- 
ham, who worked for the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. in De- 
troit, monitoring radio and TV net- 
work programs, will probably help 
set up a radio station in one of the 
mission territories. Joanne, for the 
time being, will occupy herself look- 
ing after their chubby little son. 

How did the Markhams come to 
pick up bag and baggage and move 
some 2,000 miles to Los Angeles? 

An article in Our Sunday Visitor 
telling of the formation of a group 
in the Los Angeles archdiocese, the 
Lay Mission-Helpers, first aroused 
their interest. They wrote to Msgr. 
Anthony J. Brouwers, director of the 
Propagation of the Faith there, ask- 


ing more information. Monsignor 
Brouwers sent them the details and 
a questionnaire covering educational 
background, experience, condition 
of health, and spiritual motivation. 
They were cautioned that the Mis- 
sion-Helpers did not want those who 
might have a “messianic complex” or 
those who might think that little or 
nothing had been done on the mis- 
sion scene in years gone by. 

“The rule of life of the Lay Mis- 
sion-Helpers is very simple,” Mon- 
signor Brouwers wrote. “If you are 
accepted you must be willing to help 
in any capacity, on every occasion, 
whenever the need arises, no matter 
how elevated or menial the task.” 

He said it would be necessary for 
the Markhams to move to the Los 
Angeles area so as to be available for 
on-the-spot training (a minimum of 
500 hours) in such subjects as the- 
ology, ascetics, Church history, lit- 
urgy, social science, and first aid. 
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“Our purpose,” he explained, “is 
to deepen your spiritual conscious- 
ness to the point where you can be- 
come effective instruments of God's 
grace overseas. That is all. We can- 
not begin to develop your commer- 
cial skills. We presuppose you have 
them or are willing to acquire them.” 

In personal interviews, the Mark- 
hams had the responsibilities of their 
calling spelled out. They found that 
their role in the mission fields would 
be somewhat different from that of 
other lay mission workers. A distinc- 
tive aspect of the organization is that 
both married and single persons are 
eligible to apply. In most other lay 
mission groups, membership is lim- 
ited to single women, most of whom 
are trained to work in educational or 
social fields and who do not neces- 
sarily work alongside the missionary 
priest. 

The need for such a group as the 
Lay Mission-Helpers is painfully ap- 
parent. In 1954, when Cardinal Mc- 
Intyre (accompanied by Monsignor 
Brouwers) went to Nigeria as papal 
legate to the Marian congress, their 
group observed on all sides mission- 
ers paving roads, repairing diesel 
engines, practicing dentistry, fight- 
ing epidemics, and installing sewer 
systems, at the expense of the task 
for which they were trained: to min- 
ister to souls. 

“We sat in one mission station,” 
Monsignor Brouwers recalls, “and 
watched a priest do nothing but pull 
teeth from early in the morning until 
late at night. He must have treated 


more than 50 patients with nothing 
more than a pair of dental forceps 
and some salt water for antiseptic. If 
he had the strength to do more than 
say his Office at the end of the day 
I’d have been amazed.” 

Upon their return home, Cardi- 
nal McIntyre appointed Monsignor 
Brouwers to start to train mission 
helpers in the Los Angeles archdio- 
cese. Most of the early rounding up 
of recruits was done by word of 
mouth, with an. occasional mention 
in the local Catholic press. 

The first group, a total of five men 
and women comprising two nurses, 
a photographer, a teacher, and a gen- 
eral lay worker, left for Africa under 
the personal care of Monsignor 
Brouwers. 

Why Africa? In the director's 
words: “Because of the smaller ob- 
stacle of language barriers in terri- 
tories where English was or had been 
the official medium of communica- 
tion. In the Far East, Japan, for ex- 
ample, it would have taken a mini- 
mum of three years to learn enough 
of the language to be halfway effec- 
tive. And a place like Japan, by the 
way, has small need for our services. 
It has all the technical help right at 
hand. What is needed there is spir- 
itual direction, and that means 
priests. No, we don’t rule out serving 
areas other than Africa. But Africa 
at present is the main center of our 
efforts.” 

A second group of 17 mission 
helpers left for overseas in August, 


1957. A third group of 35 left last 
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Sept. 30 for Africa, five for Ecuador. 
Some of the helpers are in the Sudan, 
working alongside mission priests, 
editing the first Catholic weekly 
newspaper in that new Moslem 
state. Some are working side by side 
with Irish Medical Missionaries in a 
new hospital in Tanganyika. Some 
are in Rhodesia. 

Two of the volunteers, Bill and 
Jean Pawek, are teachers from Oak- 
land, Calif. Both are graduates of 
the University of California at Ber- 
keley. Jean, a botanist, likes to live 
in wild, rugged terrain. “We prob- 
ably won’t see as much of that as we 
would like,” she smiles, “considering 
our backgrounds.” 

Unlike the Markhams, the Paweks 
have not been blessed with children. 
After more than ten years of married 


life, they have resigned themselves 


to being childless. Since leaving 
Northesa California at the end of 
last summer, Bill has taken a teach- 
ing job at Pius X High school in 
Downey, a Los Angeles suburb. 
Both he and Jean are convinced that 
the good they can do overseas far 
outstrips what they have been able 
to accomplish in life so far. 

“We're signed up for three years,” 
says Bill. “We'll probably stay long- 
er. 

“The time of merely baptizing and 
giving rudimentary religious instruc- 
tion is past,” Monsignor Brouwers 
declares. “Africa is a sleeping giant. 
At the turn of the century there were 
only 300,000 Catholics; today, there 
are more than 25 million. Socially, 


culturally, economically, Africa is 
just becoming aware of its tremen- 
dous potential. Most people don’t 
realize that 60% of the world’s nat- 
ural resources are now in Africa. 
The continent is a focal point for 
communist penetration. Unless we 
bring our Christian influence to bear 
in all the vital fields, Africa can well 
go Red in a big way.” 

The group of student mission 
helpers to which the Markhams and 
the Paweks belong represents a cross 
section of skilled and semiskilled 
talent. Some, the single men and 
women particularly, at various times 
in their lives have felt a strong call 
to follow formal Religious vocations. 

Armand Belisle, a 49-year-old ac- 
countant who originally hailed from 
Woonsocket, R.L, is one of these. 
When he was much younger, before 
he moved to California, he studied to 
be a Brother of the Sacred Heart. 

“I didn’t go through with it,” he 
says, “but I know now I should have. 
How long do I intend to be a lay 
mission helper? Why, the rest of my 
life. I know I could never be happy 
doing anything else.” 

Randall Davidson, 20 years Be- 
lisle’s junior, from Denver, Colo., 
spent six years in Religious life with 
the Christian Brothers in Winona, 
Minn., Kansas City, Mo., and Evan- 
ston, Ill., after his conversion in 
1948. 

Davidson, who received a Bache- 
lor’s degree from St. Mary’s college, 
Winona, and a Master’s Cin play- 
writing) from the University of Den- 
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ver, is working for his Ph.D. at 
Monsignor Brouwer’s suggestion. 
During his period of preparation he 
is working as a combination school 
principal and bus driver at the Pala 
mission 100 miles from San Diego. 

“Educational theater interests me 
greatly,” Davidson tells you. “There 
may be an opportunity for that in 
Africa. If not, I might help run a 
newspaper. I wrote for the Catholic 
Register in Amarillo, Texas, before I 
came here. Or—and I think this is 
probably what the monsignor has in 
mind—I may be one of the cadre as- 
signed to start a Catholic university 
someday in West Africa. Whatever 
the job, I’m ready to tackle it.” 

Among the 40 potential mission 
helpers who share Davidson’s con- 
victions are men and women from 
all over the world. There is Frank 
Leyendécker, a 43-year-old laborer 
from The Hague, Holland, and his 
40-year-old wife, Pauline, a native of 
County Cork, Ireland, who has 
worked as a cook. Thirty-six-year-old 
Josephine de Minvielle comes from 
Dawson Creek, British Columbia, 
Canada; she has a degree in English 
from London university and a certifi- 
cate in accounting. 

Ruth N. is an attractive, youthful- 
looking 40-year-old legal secretary 
from Connecticut. (Because she 
hasn’t broken the news to her family 
yet, Ruth doesn’t want any publicity 
right now.) “I had never been a 
‘joiner,’” she says, “but I am one 
now. I attended just one meeting 
some time back with Mary Wescott, 


a mission helper who is now in 
Mwanza, Tanganyika. That did it.” 

You find no long faces among 
these neophytes, no soulful staring 
into space. 

“Why shouldn’t we be happy?” 
Armand Belisle asks you. “We've got 
a purpose in life. If we can’t be hap- 
py doing this, we don’t belong here.” 

Strictly speaking, the best age for 
admittance into the Lay Mission- 
Helpers is between 20 and 25. As is 
obvious from the ages of those al- 
ready mentioned, exceptions are 
made for a number of good reasons. 
CA useful skill is one.) 

A worker receives no salary, only 
$20 a month spending money. Food, 
shelter, clothing, and medical care 
are contracted for by one of the mis- 
sionary bishops overseas. So far as is 
possible, workers are assigned in 
“teams.” 

“The program I have tried to put 
into operation these last four years 
isn’t the only answer, of course,” 
Monsignor Brouwers says frankly. 
“To live in a land where the terrific 
heat drains your strength, where you 
are likely to have a snake dropping 
in for breakfast or see a lion staring » 
at you over your back fence, requires 
terrific preparation, and we've only 
made a start. 

“It is my earnest hope that dioceses 
all over the U.S. will undertake pro- 
grams similar to ours and improve on 
them. In the years ahead the lay 
mission helpers must be numbered 
not just in tens or 20’s or 30’s but in 
tens of thousands,” 





By Anthony Curran 





Postscript From 
Mary Astor 


A story of the secret working 
of the grace of Baptism 


VERY TIME a book like Mary 
Bl Astor’s My Story is pub- 
|_____} lished, you hear cynical ru- 
mors that something is being held 
back, that if the whole story were 
told it would be more shocking than 
it iss On Mary Astor’s own assur- 
ance, her book is the complete story 
of her life; the plain, unvarnished 
truth is all there. 

All but one incident. 

That incident shows how the 
grace of God sometimes comes to a 
person without that person’s know- 
ing it. I heard the story from Mary 
herself, in her house high on a hill- 
side overlooking Los Angeles. She 
was reminiscing about the events 
that had led her to embrace the 
Catholic faith. 

“I got this astonishing information 
only recently from a friend in Ha- 
waii,” she told me with a smile. “It 
involves not just me but my daugh- 
ter, Marylyn, who was born in the 
Islands almost 27 years ago. 

“It was a difficult birth—the baby 
was almost two months premature— 
and, as I was to find out, Marylyn 


almost didn’t pull through. The 


17 


nurse who was in attendance helped 
revive her. But she did something 
else—and this is where the grace of 
God comes in—when it seemed the 
baby could not possibly live. No one 
told me about it until now, for the 
simple reason that no one but the 
nurse and later a priest in whom she 
confided knew what had happened. 

“Marylyn was born at 6:30 in the 
evening and minutes after the de- 
livery, while I was still unconscious 
and the doctor was busy with me, 
this nurse baptized my baby. She 
did it to make sure that if my baby 
died, as seemed certain, it would go 
straight to heaven. She took care of 
both its physical and its spiritual 
welfare. She told no one on the floor 
what she had done, since I was not 
a Catholic.” 

And how did this act of the nurse 
affect Mary Astor personally? 

“When Marylyn was baptized, she 
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became a child of God; and I, to 
whom God had entrusted her care, 
must have been drawn close to Him 
because of it. It may well be that 
God’s grace began to operate in me 
then and paved the path for my later 
conversion. Certainly, in the case of 
Marilyn, the nurse’s action proved 
prophetic. 

“All during her childhood, after I 
came into the Church and would 
give her catechisms and religious 
books to read, she kept asking, 
‘Mommy, when can I be baptized?” 
Because of the situation at home and 
her father’s wishes, she may even 
have realized that it might not be 
quite the expedient thing to do be- 
fore she was of age. But at least she 
tried. I consoled her as best I could 
by telling her that she had Baptism 
of desire, which would take care of 
her until the proper time arrived. 

“A few days before her 18th birth- 
day she was baptized by Father Au- 
gustin O’Dea, director of Nazareth 
House, who also married her to a 
Catholic boy whom she had met at a 
drama class at the University of 
Southern California. Even after she 
changed schools and was studying at 
Mount St. Mary’s, her love for him 
continued. 

“She was married with my con- 
sent. She has three wonderful girls 
now and is a fine mother to them. 
When I first heard the news of what 
happened that day in the hospital 
when she was born, I couldn’t wait 
to phone her. I don’t know who was 
more thrilled—she or I!” 


Mary feels no bitterness towards 
those who think she wrote her book 
purely for sensationalism or to earn 
some easy money. 

“Right in the prologue I explained 
that I wrote my story, not for publi- 
cation, but as ‘auto-analysis,’ at the 
direction of Father Peter Ciklic, my 
spiritual advisor,” she points out. 
“But as Father told me when he 
handed back my manuscript Cand, 
believe me, there was only the origi- 
nal copy, no carbon), ‘Mary, people 
who have loved you have read 
only the superficial, the sensational 
things, the worst part of your life. 
You have, in a way, offended real 
friends, and I feel you owe them an 
explanation.’ ” 

Her story isn’t an easy one to un- 
derstand for those who see life only 
as black and white with no gray 
shadings. 

Most Americans knew Mary as 
a beautiful actress whose conduct 
away from the cameras and foot- 
lights was unpredictable and often 
lurid. There was another side to the 
story: the story of a little girl, an 
only child, whose first home was a 
shabby little flat over a Quincy, IIl., 
saloon. 

Her father, Otto Langhanke, 
ruled his family with an iron hand. 
Her mother, a dark, pretty woman 
who loved her husband deeply, 
bowed to his every wish with respect 
to their daughter. 

Lucile, as Mary was called in 
those days, grew up a lonely child 
who was thrust into an adult world 
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before she was equipped to cope 
with it. By the time she was 14, 
when other girls her age were still 


wearing pigtails and playing games, - 


she was taken to New York to be- 
come a great actress; in her father’s 
words, “a second Duse.” The months 
that followed would have been a 
nightmare for even a veteran troup- 
er, let alone a young girl. But there 
was a glamorous side, too: rubbing 
shoulders with the great and near- 
great of the silent-flicker days. There 
were D. W. Griffith, Mae Murray, 
Lillian Gish, Jesse Lasky, Bebe Dan- 
iels, Valentino. 

Lucile, transformed into Mary 
Astor, had no strong spiritual train- 
ing upon which to rely. “I was a 
youngster taking my first ride on a 
merry-go-round,” she says now. “By 
the time I was an established actress, 
the merry-go-round was whirling so 
fast I couldn’t get off.” 

Her first husband, Kenneth 
Hawks, was killed while filming a 
parachute drop. Before and after this 
tragedy there were gay parties, in- 
fatuations, a siege of tuberculosis, 
other illnesses, other marriages, more 
pictures, finally a much-publicized 
divorce action. 

Besides Marylyn, Mary had one 
other child: a boy, Tono, whose 
father, Manuel del Campo, had 
been brought up a Catholic. When 
the question of Baptism for little 
Tono came up, Mary, as she puts it, 
“looked on it simply as a kind of so- 
cial honor my husband wished to 
confer on his son.” 


“After three months had gone by, 
Tono was finally baptized,” she says, 
“with Bill and Mary Gargan as god- 
parents. It was my first real associa- 
tion with a truly Catholic couple. I 
once asked Mary Gargan, ‘What is 
there about your religion that makes 
people stay tied to it no matter what 
else they may do?’ And Mary told 
me, ‘If you ever really want to find 
out, let me know.’ I didn’t let her 
know for some time, unfortunately.” 

Tono’s Baptism did result in the 
Gargans’ becoming her close friends. 
As their visits increased in frequen- 
cy, Mary found herself asking ques- 
tions (“after all, my son is a Catho- 
lic”), and prodding the Gargans for 
answers they were not always able to 
supply. 

“You ask too many questions,” 
Mary Gargan finally told her, laugh- 
ing. “I'll have to bring Father O’Dea 
over to see you.” Thus began the 
association with the hearty, under- 
standing priest who was to help 
bring the actress to a better knowl- 
edge of Catholicism. 

At Father O’Dea’s direction Mary 
read books, asked more questions, 
went to her first Mass. And then 
something happened. 

“I was reading a biography of St. 
Thérése one morning,” she writes in 
her book. “I didn’t care for it very 
much, . . . I don’t remember what 
the context was, but I read the 
words, ‘Jesus Christ was God,’ and 
something seemed to flash in my 
mind. I had heard this and read it 


many times before, but now I felt 
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the illumination of understanding. 
The light seemed an almost physical 
brilliance that I had to close my eyes 
against. Things that had had no real 
meaning before assumed meaning. 
The Incarnation, the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. I slipped to my knees and 
prayed.” 

The road to being a determined, 
practicing Catholic wasn’t easy. For 
months Mary did practice her faith 
diligently. But more trials, more 
problems had to be faced before she 
could see signs of victory over her- 
self. 

The problem of drink became 
overpowering. She became an alco- 
holic, but she never quite lost hope, 
or lost contact with Father O’Dea. 

When she got down to her last 
$165, her agent loaned her $500 to 
tide her over. The resurgence of her 
career, in spite of her drinking, eased 
things temporarily. But only tempo- 
rarily. She was absorbed in her own 
“nothingness.” She became with- 
drawn, drinking to ease an unnamed 

ain. 

And then Father Peter Ciklic, 
chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment of Loyola university in Los 
Angeles, appeared on the scene. The 
transformation of Mary Astor came 
about as a result of Father Ciklic’s 
wise counsel and Mary’s own deter- 
mination to see things through. 

One priest who read her book has 


Dictatorship: where everything that isn’t forbidden is obligatory. 


written her: “I want to express my 
sincere congratulations for making 
this truly amazing biography avail- 
able for the general reading public. 
I can’t help feeling that my priest- 
hood has been enhanced for having 
read it. This book has opened up a 
new avenue of thought for me.” 

Encouraging words, yes. But, as 
Mary admits frankly, the problems 
of life still have to be battled. “Ill 
battle them, too,” she says, “and beat 
their ears off whenever they arise. 

“Being lost in self-pity or self-dis- 
gust never got me anywhere. It isn’t 
really natural to hate yourself. I 
don’t mean hating the personality 
you may have become because of en- 
vironment or weakness or habit. But 
the real you, the person God created 
in his own image. After all, isn’t 
there a divine command to ‘love thy 
neighbor as thyself’?” 

As for the future, she says, “It’s a 
lovely life and I don’t take a minute 
of it for granted. 

“It is no one’s fault but mine if I 
don’t work at it to make it a lovely 
life. I thank God in everything I do. 
I try to do his will as nearly as I can 
know it without fretting about it. I 
get goose pimples when I think of 
the miracle of my narrow escape, but 
I must not stop and sentimentalize 
and wonder at it too long. He has 
willed the path, but I must do the 


walking—now, this minute, today.” 


M. R. Beasley. 





By Jerry Klein 





The Man Who 


General Butterfield wanted a 
melody to soothe troubled men 


: ust As Yankee Doodle sets the 
J ' tune for America’s observance 
_—__j of the 4th of July, the tradi- 
sone Memorial day melody i is Taps. 
This Memorial day the ‘plaintive 
bugle call will sound its message of 
repose wherever in the world Ameri- 
cans have laid down their lives to 
preserve our freedom, and wherever 
they still guard the ramparts of lib- 
erty for all free peoples. 

Strangely enough, this poignant 
air was not composed by a profession- 
al musician, but by a man who was 
not only a brilliant soldier, but also 
a successful banker, shipper, real- 
estate operator, and merchant. His 
name was Daniel Butterfield. 

Butterfield, a native of Utica, 
N.Y., became convinced as a young 
man that a civil war was inevitable 
over the issues of slavery and seces- 
sion. So he volunteered for the New 
York militia, and rose to colonel in 
command of the state’s 12th regi- 
ment. 

With the outbreak of the rebellion 
that Butterfield had predicted, his 
regiment was the first of the Union 
forces to invade Confederate terri- 
tory in Virginia. Soon he was pro- 
moted to command a brigade. 


Wrote "Taps 


At the Battle of Gaines’ Mill in 
June, 1862, Butterfield suffered his 
first war wound. On July 1, he took 
part in the Union victory at Malvern 
Hill. The Confederates attacked on 
a high plateau near the James river 


south of Richmond, Va., but the 


Army of the Potomac forced General 
Lee to fall back. 

Shortly after Malvern Hill came a 
lull in which the war-weary troops 
rested and prepared for renewal of 
the carnage. Butterfield, now a gen- 
eral, called his brigade bugler into 
his tent. Butterfield had for some 
time been dissatisfied with the army's 
regulation bugle call for “Lights 
out.” 

To Butterfield, it did not seem 
properly to suggest the coming of 
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peace to men who were deeply trou- 
bled, sick, and lonely; men who need- 
ed assurance that as night fell, God 
was watching over them, and that 
their sacrifices would not be in vain. 
The regulation bugle call was “not 
musical,” either, according to the 
general; he wanted a new one “to ex- 
press the idea of a darkening com- 
pound with tired men snuggling 
down to a peaceful sleep.” 

As the surprised bugler listened, 
Butterfield whistled a tune that had 
been running through his head, and 
asked the boy to play it. For the rest 
of the evening, the general and his 
bugler boy worked on the new melo- 
dy together. 

Finally, they agreed on the new 
bugle call, and the melody of Taps 
was perfected and written down on 
the back of an old envelope. The 
new call was played that same night. 

The buglers of neighboring regi- 
ments heard it. They picked it up, 
and soon Taps was known through- 
out the Army of the Potomac. It be- 
came regulation. 

The composer went on to achieve 
a brilliant military career. A few 
months after composing Taps, Gen- 
eral Butterfield took command of the 


5th Army Corps. Then he served as 
chief-of-staff to Gen. Joseph Hooker 
at the Battle of Chancellorsville, and 
to Gen. George Meade at Gettys- 
burg. 

At this battle, marking “the high 
point of the Confederacy,” Butter- 
field was severely wounded by a reb- 
el shell. Later, however, he recovered 
sufficiently to lead a division on Gen. 
William T. Sherman’s march to the 
sea. But before the Atlanta campaign 
ended, Butterfield came down with a 
severe fever, and was forced to leave 
the battlefield. 

A few months after the Civil war, 
Butterfield was active in raising a 
$100,000 testimonial fund for Gen. 
U.S. Grant, then in financial straits. 
In 1870 he resigned from the army to 
serve in the Treasury department in 
President Grant’s administration. 

Butterfield still had more than 30 
years of active life ahead, and he 
went on to achieve a varied career in 
the business world. However, today 
his exploits in both business and bat- 
tle are dimmed by the fact that it was 
he who wrote Taps, the haunting 
melody that will forever echo wher- 
ever American fighting men may be 
stationed. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertisement in a French newspaper: High-school graduate wanted to work 
in a dynamite factory. Must be willing to travel. 

Advertisement in a farmers’ magazine: Wanted. Dairy-farm employee. Must 
not have any bad habits—smoke, drink, or eat margarine. 


Education Digest (Feb. ’59). 





By Bede Griffiths, o.s.s. 


Condensed from the ‘ 


‘Commonweal” * 





Christ in India 


For Hindus, He is the Christ of the 
Sermon on the Mount; they must 
come to know the Christ of Easter 


HRIST HAS ENTERED into the 
pattern of religious belief in 
India. One has only to think 
of the place which He occupied in 
the life and thought of Mahatma 
Gandhi. However, He is not the 
Christ of Easter (I have often found 
Hindus completely ignorant of the 
very idea of the Resurrection) but 
the Christ of the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

When the Hindu mind comes to 
recognize the mystery of Easter, 
when it acknowledges the unique- 
ness of the Incarnation, then only 
will Christ find his proper place in 
the life of India. 

For Hindus, Christ is a great 
teacher. But many a Hindu would go 
beyond this and see in Christ an 
avatar like Krishna: that is, a mani- 
festation of God. Of course, this idea 
has a very different meaning in the 
Hindu mind from that of the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the Incarnation. 

A Hindu believes that God is 
continually manifesting Himself 
throughout history. In a sense, all 


the “gods” are but manifestations of 
the one supreme being. But he be- 
lieves also that God has manifested 
Himself from time to time in certain 
holy men, of whom Rama and 
Krishna are the great examples, and 
to these he is quite willing to add 
both Mohammed and Christ. 
Ramakrihna was the great “saint” 
of modern Hinduism. He was a 
Hindu of the Hindus, but later in 
his life he deliberately set himself to 
meditate on Christ and Mohammed, 
and embrace, as he thought, both 
Christianity and Islam in his religion. 
This shows the difficulty of preach- 
ing the Christian faith in India. It is 
always in danger of simply being ab- 
sorbed into Hinduism, just as in the 
early centuries Christ was in danger 


Dom Bede Griffiths, O.S.B., au- 
thor of “The Golden String,” is now 


in Kerala, India. 


*386 4th Ave., New York City 16. Dec. 26, 1958. @ 1958 by the Commonweal Publishing Co., 
Inc., and reprinted with permission, 
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of becoming one of the gods of the 
Roman empire. 

Hindus will have no hesitation in 
joining in a Christian religious fes- 
tival. They will take part in the pro- 
cessions, singing the hymns and 
listening to the prayers. They will 
often be found to pray most devoutly 
to our Lady and the saints, and 
wherever there is a famous shrine, 
especially where cures are known to 
take place, Hindus will be as numer- 
ous as the Christians. 

The matter is further complicated 
by the fact that the Christians often 
tend to adopt Hindu ways of doing 
things. 

In Kerala the relations between 
the Christians and the Hindus are 
extraordinarily interesting. Here the 
Christian faith has been in existence 
for at least 1500 years. In certain 
towns and villages the Catholics 
number 90% or even 98%. 

This strength of the Church has 
been built up over the centuries be- 
cause the Christians formed them- 
selves into what is practically a sep- 
arate caste. Even today when a 
schoolboy fills in an entrance form 
for a school he puts down: “Caste— 
Christian.” 

Since Christians formed one of the 
higher castes, they developed consid- 
erable power. It is necessary to bear 
that in mind when one considers the 
situation in Kerala today, where the 
communists are exploiting the griev- 
ances, both past and present, of the 
lower castes. 

In their social customs the Chris- 


tians in Kerala have practically iden- 
tified themselves with the Hindus. 
The result is that Kerala is one of 
the few parts of India in which the 
Church appears as something au- 
thentically Indian. 

By keeping themselves a separate 
caste, the Christians have been able 
to preserve their faith in remarkable 
purity. One really feels here that he 
is living in Italy or Ireland. The faith 
has the same kind of solid, traditional 
character. 

On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the young people, espe- 
cially at the universities, are not 
being given an understanding of 
their faith on a level with the rest of 
their education, and as a result many 
are being attracted to communism. 
The Church appears to them reac- 
tionary, especially in the social field, 
and the communists are regarded as 
the only progressive and practical 
people. 

Yet one does catch a glimpse here 
of what a really Indian Catholicism 
might be. On the great religious fes- 
tivals in some of the towns the streets 
will be hung with colored streamers, 
and huge processions will wind 
through the streets as the people sing 
hymns and songs and recite the Ro- 
sary, all in the native Malayalam. 
At Christmas every house will have 
an illuminated star hung over it, and 
carol singers will go around and find 
a welcome in Hindu homes no less 
than in Christian homes. 

In the Syro-Malankara rite, to 
which I now have the privilege of 
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belonging, the Christmas liturgy is 
of special interest. It begins at one 
or two o'clock in the morning with 
the equivalent of Matins and Lauds, 
sung in the vernacular. (It is charac- 
teristic of this rite that on every 
Sunday before the Kurbana, or 
Mass, the office of Sapro, the equiva- 
lent of Prime, is sung in the vernacu- 
lar. All the people take part in the 
singing of the psalms, which they 
know by heart.) There is then a 
ceremony of the fire, rather than the 
lighting of the holy fire in the Easter 
vigil in the Latin rite. It takes place 
at the porch of the church, all the 
people going in procession round the 
fire singing the hymn of the angels. 
Then follows Sapro, and finally the 
Kurbana. The whole service takes 
about five hours. 

The regular Sunday service will 
often take three hours or more. Peo- 
ple come to church to spend the 
morning, and no one is in a hurry to 
leave. I have often been with the 
bishop on a visit to a village church 
on a Sunday morning. All the people 
come out to meet him. Bunting is 
hung out, fireworks are exploded Can 
invariable feature of any celebration 
here), and a procession with gorg- 
eous silk umbrellas of red and green 
and purple and orange is formed to 
escort the bishop. Songs and hymns 
are sung in Malayalam, and some- 
times there is dancing. 

The people feel that it is their day 
and their service and they have come 
to enjoy it. Sometimes after the serv- 
ice there will even be a meal taken 


together, all the people sitting on the 
ground. 

The sense of religion is still ex- 
tremely strong in India. Millions go 
on pilgrimage every year to the 
sacred shrines, Hindu, Moslem, and 
Christian, on their great festivals. 
Temples and churches are thronged. 
I shall never forget the visit I paid 
to a Hindu temple to witness the 
famous Malabar dance called Katha- 
kali. The ceremonies began at six 
o'clock in the evening and continued 
until six in the morning. 

The dance was the most wonder- 
ful thing of its kind I have ever seen. 
It was essentially a sacred dance, 
representing the stories of the gods 
and heroes of the Hindu epics. ‘The 
dancers wore elaborate masks paint- 
ed in a traditional manner, and the 
gestures were strictly formal. There 
were no words at all, but the whole 
drama, which was often intensely 
exciting, was enacted by means of 
wonderfully subtle and expressive 
gestures. It was accompanied by a 
weird music on some simple instru- 
ments. 

The effect of all this—the gather- 
ing in the open air under the moon, 
the dark faces crowded together 
watching the spectacle, the lights in 
the temple shining out, the strange 
unearthly music of the pipe and 
drums—was one of extraordinary 
“sacredness.” 

It is this sense of the “sacred,” the 
“holy,” which gives such strength to 
religion in India. Everywhere there 
are sacred places: hills, streams, trees. 
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Indeed, there is hardly an outstand- 
ing hill or river or tree which has not 
got its shrine. A peasant working in 
a field will often build a little shrine 
in clay, and offer his worship there. 
On every bus, at least in the country, 
will be a little picture of one of the 
gods with flowers placed before it. 

In Kerala, there will often be a 
picture of the Sacred Heart or of our 
Lady instead, and everywhere along 
the road one finds crosses and 
shrines. Thus religion still underlies 
the whole life of the people, and 
Hinduism and Christianity are 
strangely interwoven. 

Yet religion, and especially Hin- 
duism, is going through a critical 
period. The young people, especially 


in the cities, tend to throw off re- 


ligion entirely. Few of the students 
at the universities go to the temple 
now, and Christian students tend to 


be affected in the same way. But it 
is here that the strength of Chris- 
tianity may begin to show itself. 

It is the weakness of Hinduism 
that with all its depth of religious 
feeling and philosophical insight it is 
inextricably bound up with mythol- 
ogy. The gods are symbols of the 
divine mystery, but they have no 
reality in themselves. Even Rama 
and Krishna, upon whom, above all, 
Hindu devotion rests, are not proper- 
ly historical figures. They are epic 
heroes who have become deified by 
the religious imagination of India. 
However beautiful and significant 
these figures may be, it is inevitable 
that as modern education spreads 


their reality is more and more ques- 
tioned. 

But one must not exaggerate. I 
knew a group of university students 
at Bangalore, one a very close friend, 
and I was astonished at the deep 
roots which this ancient mythology 
had in their minds. The roots are in 
their blood; they are continually 
fostered at home by the custom of 
prayer and the influence of the fam- 
ily, especially the women, and by 
regular visits to the temple. And 
these roots seem often strong enough 
to withstand a modern education. 

My friend was studying for a de- 
gree in commerce, and was extreme- 
ly modern and Western in most of 
his ideas. During the week he 
dressed in shirt and trousers like any 
other student. On Saturday, if I went 
to the little temple of the god Hanu- 
man, which is quite close to our 
monastery, I would find him offici- 
ating in the temple. He would wear 
nothing but a dhoti, or long loin- 
cloth, with his Brahmin cord across 
his breast. He might have been an 
Egyptian priest officiating in a tem- 
ple in the year 3000 B.c. 

In India one continually encoun- 
ters this paradox of a primeval re- 
ligion and culture surviving in the 
same person beside the most up-to- 
date ideas and customs. Yet a conflict 
exists in the mind of the Indian to- 
day, a conflict which may become 
critical within the next generation. 
It is here, surely, that we must look 
for the true place of Christ in India. 

As long as He is regarded as a 
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symbolic figure like Rama and 
Krishna, Christ can never have a 
true birth in the Indian soul. But 
when it comes to be realized that He 
is in reality a historical figure, that 
He suffered under Pontius Pilate, 
was crucified, died, and was buried, 
that his is the point at which God 
enters history, not as a symbol but 
as a Person to transform the course 
of history, then the decisive point in 
the history of India may also be 
reached. For Christ alone is capable 
of reconciling the ancient tradition 
of religion in India with the demands 
of the modern mind. 


He is the fulfillment of all that 
the imagination of the Indian soul 
has sought to find in its gods and 
heroes, in its temples and sacrifices. 
But He is also a human being, who 
enters into history, who remains in 
his Church as a living power capable 
of transforming its economic and 
political and social life. His story is 
the myth become true. The Resur- 
rection of Christ is at once a histori- 
cal fact, which has changed the 
course of history, and a symbol of 
that divine wisdom in which human 
life and history can alone find their 
true meaning. 


In Our Parish 


in Kuala Lumpur, Malaya, I was waiting to see a pageant, when 


I heard a little voice say, “Want to go home!” Next to me, a little boy was strug- 


gling with his mother. 
“Want to go home!” he repeated. 


“Don’t you want to see the angels?” coaxed his mother. “They'll be passing 


by ina little while.” 


Sure enough, down the aisle came a long line of sober little angels, their home- 
made wings perched precariously on their shoulders. 
“Flutterflies!” exclaimed the outraged little boy. “Only flutterflies!” 


Mrs. T. Theseira. 


one Saturday morning, my brother had gone to pick up little 


Dennis at catechism class. 


Dennis came skipping down the church steps. “Daddy,” he said proudly, “I 


learned something new today!” 


“You did?” said his father. “Tell me what it was.” 
At that the boy began to recite the Hail Mary. After the first slow careful 


phrases, his father joined in. 


Suddenly Dennis stopped dead in his tracks, and looked up at his father. “Aw!” 


he said, “somebody told you!” 


E. Carl. 


[You are invited to submit similar stories of parish life, for 
which $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted 
to this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Daniel Madden 
Condensed from the “Kiwanis Magazine”’* 





Minutemen of the Alps 


The Swiss army is a precision instrument 


\ 7 weN Kaiser WILHELM visited 

Switzerland just before the Ist 
World War, he jokingly asked what 
the Swiss soldier would do if the 
country was invaded by its big neigh- 
bor. 

“We would shoot the invaders,” 
he was promptly told. 

“Well,” the German ruler pressed. 
“Suppose the invaders outnumbered 
you two to one?” 

The reply was again prompt. “We 
would shoot twice.” 

Every Swiss male knows the story. 
For him it packs more truth than hu- 
mor. Switzerland, one of the world’s 
smallest nations, long ago faced up 
to the military facts of its position. 

All potential enemies dwarf it in 
wealth and population. Its physical 
size (150 by 200 miles at the maxi- 
mum) gives little room for being 
slow on the trigger if danger strikes. 
In its mountains and valleys are none 
of the iron, coal, metals, and other 
natural resources which feed military 
machines of giant neighbors. But it 
has one vital asset: the desire, ability, 
and readiness of all its men to bear 
arms in defense of their homeland. 


Switzerland’s national spirit has 
molded the most unusual army on 
earth. It is a trained, well-equipped, 
disciplined militia of sharpshooters. 
Every able-bodied man between 20 
and 60 is in it. In a matter of hours, 
a nation of 5 million people can mo- 
bilize an army of nearly a million 
men, ready to fight. 

Minutes after a national emergen- 
cy has been declared, civilians be- 
come soldiers. The transformation is 
swift and complete. Unlike soldiers 
elsewhere, Swiss men have their ri- 
fles, ammunition, and uniforms right 
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in their homes. In many a household, 
rifles of three generations, grandfath- 
er, father, and sons, line the wall. 
They are not ornaments. They are 
the key elements of Switzerland’s de- 
fense system. 

A rigid neutrality policy has kept 
Switzerland out of foreign wars for 
more than a century and a half. 
There have been no recent tests of 
how the Swiss army would perform 
in a showdown. Yet military observ- 
ers who have watched its annual 
training program give the Swiss sol- 
diers top marks. Man for man, they 
rate with the best anywhere. 

The reputation is not a new one. 
Although heavily outnumbered, the 
Swiss Guard saved the life of Pope 
Clement VII and protected St. Pe- 
ter’s basilica during the sacking of 
Rome four centuries ago. In the 
French Revolution, Swiss volunteers 
stood their ground to the end defend- 
ing King Louis XVI. Napoleon, after 
discovering the Swiss fighting power 
in battle against him, pressed them 
into service on his foray into Russia. 
It was the Swiss who covered the 
Little Corporal’s retreat over the 
Dnieper. 

The valor of the Swiss citizen-sol- 
dier did not escape the attention of 
George Washington. In a letter to 
Alexander Hamilton in 1783, he 
warmly pointed to the “freedom and 
independence of Switzerland sup- 
ported for centuries in the midst of 
powerful and jealous enemies by 
means of a hardy and well-organized 
militia.” 


Today, in the atomic and space 
age, the Swiss army is as hardy and 
well-organized as ever. It is set up 
along the classic lines of all major 
armies. There is one big difference. 
The Swiss army has no regular rank 
of general. The people planned it 
that way. They shy away from giv- 
ing too much power to one man. 

The highest regular rank in the 
Swiss army is colonel. In time of na- 
tional emergency a general can be 
elected by the federal assembly. In 
the past century there have been but 
three occasions, including the two 
world wars, when a general headed 
the nation’s fighting force. As soon 
as the emergency ended, each gen- 
eral quietly slipped back into obli- 
vion. 

Switzerland’s style of compulsory 
military service is not something im- 
posed upon the people by the gov- 
ernment. They want it. If they did 
not, it could be scrapped overnight. 
It takes only 30,000 signatures to call 
a special election so that the people 
can vote on a law enacted by their 
representatives. 

After an election, newspapers an- 
nounce the results with the head- 
line: “The sovereign has decided.” 
The sovereign is not a ruler in a re- 
mote palace. It is the people of Switz- 
erland, the world’s oldest democracy. 

The Swiss look upon their coun- 
try as a family of cantons (states) 
which in turn are families of vil- 
lages and cities grouping individual 
families. The army mobilizes at the 
grass roots to protect the family unit. 
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In 1291, three Catholic cantons, Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden, estab- 
lished the Swiss Confederation, and 
adopted the cross as the new nation’s 
symbol. Each canton agreed to use 
all its available manpower against 
any invader. The same principle 
guides the 22 cantons in today’s con- 
federation. 

The Swiss are known throughout 
the world for the exactness of their 
precision instruments. They work 
out their mobilization orders to the 
finest detail. 

One Western military attaché has 
observed, “Not only does every Swiss 
man know where he goes and what 
he does in an emergency but he 
probably even knows the number of 
the seat in his train.” 

In Switzerland, every man does 
military duty for 40 years. If physical 
disability or absence from the coun- 
try keeps him from annual military 
service, he pays a tax. The taxes are 
not mere slaps on the wrist. They are 
stiff, geared to the individual’s finan- 
cial position. They have a special 
Swiss twist. If the man’s father is 
wealthier than he is, the tax is fig- 
ured at the higher level. 

Army service begins at the age of 
20 with a four-month training pro- 
gram. Once a young Swiss has been 
pronounced a soldier, he comes back 
each year for a refresher course. This 
goes on till he is 48, with the refresh- 
ers stretched to one every three years 
as he reaches middle age. From 48 to 
60, the soldier must pass muster once 
every two years. He shows up with 


his full kit: uniform, rifle, and am- 
munition. 

The annual training is no vaca- 
tion-with-pay lark or potato-peeling 
operation. It is rough, rugged duty in 
Switzerland’s natural fortifications: 
its ranges of sky- scraping mountains. 
What gives the training some extra 
muscle is that each man must qualify 
as a marksman, and must remain 
qualified until he is 40. 

Military leaders of other countries 
are invariably fascinated by the 
Swiss army. When some Swiss of- 
ficers recently visited the U. S., they 
were invited by top Pentagon brass 
to describe their nation’s defense es- 
tablishment. “Well,” the senior vis- 
itor said, “if you are riding along a 
road in Switzerland and you see a 
farmer in the field with two horses, 
you can be sure the farmer and at 
least one of the horses is in the Swiss 
army.” 

Switzerland is not wealthy enough 
Cor maybe it is because the people 
are too economy-minded) to amass 
large quantities of equipment and let 
them stand idle till needed. Trucks, 
horses, jeeps Cin fact, whatever items 
have a use in civilian life) are bought 
by the government and then sold at 
reduced prices to the citizen soldiers. 
That method keeps military budgets 
down. At the same time, it links the 
army and its operations a little more 
closely to the people. 

Like all modern armies, Switzer- 
land’s is heavily mechanized. But the 
horse has not completely disap- 
peared. The sons of farmers invari- 
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ably favor a jeep for work around the 
farm and for military duty. The older 
men, however, still love horses. Since 
the older men have a strong voice in 
government affairs, there are still 24 
cavalry squadrons in the Swiss army. 

Swiss women play an important 
part in the military service of their 
men folk. They keep the uniforms 
in ready-to-wear condition, and 
guard them against infiltration by 
moths. If the uniform does not meas- 
ure up at inspection time, the man 
must replace it at his own expense. 
Due allowances are made for those 
aging soldiers who discover that the 
passing of time shrinks their waist- 
bands. They get new uniforms free. 

Equipment also includes two free 
pairs of shoes. The soldier can wear 
them for mountain climbing or 
working in the fields. But he has to 
clock a4 minimum number of hours 
of military duty with them before 
another pair is issued. 

The rifle is the Swiss soldier’s chief 
treasure. It is given him when he is 
20, and for the rest of his life it is al- 
ways within easy reach. 

The tale of how the legendary 
Swiss patriot William Tell shot ari 
apple from his son’s head with an ar- 
row may or may not be true. But 
there is not the slightest doubt that 
the average Swiss male of today 
could repeat the same feat with his 
rifle, and then some. The superiority 
of its soldiers in the use of any type 
of firearm is the backbone of the 
Swiss defense system 


American pilots of the 2nd World 


War still talk of the time when one 
of their buddies accidentally let his 
B-17 wander over neutral Switzer- 
land. There was a burst of gunfire 
from below, and by radio a courteous 
challenge: “You are flying over 
Switzerland.” 

“Yes, I know,” the American air- 
man replied. As a breezy after- 
thought, he added, “You are shoot- 
ing 2,000 feet too low.” 

“Yes, we know,” was the laconic 
answer. 

Once a year each Swiss male be- 
tween 20 and 40 drops whatever he 
is doing to go out to the field near 
his home, lie flat on his stomach, and 
shoot at a target while his neighbors 
chalk up his score. The target is 300 
meters away: a length of more than 
three football fields. 

At that distance the bull’s-eye 
looks the size of a nickel: For one set 
of shots, it is eight inches in diame- 
ter. In another, it shrinks to four. To 
collect a passing mark, the marks- 
man must hit the bull’s-eye several 
times. . 

“We are a small, poor country,” an 
oldster will tell a 20-year-old gently. 
“We cannot waste ammunition in 
wartime. Each shot has to hit its 
mark.” 

The one who fails is kept after 
school until he qualifies. The marks- 
man book and its companion mili- 
tary-service book are important docu- 
ments in each Swiss home. They get 
the same respectful treatment as the 
family jewels. Proud is the man who 
can show his grandchildren how he 
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qualified as a marksman every year 
for 20 years, and did his military du- 
ty right up to the age of 60. When 
someone, despite all effort, repeated- 
ly misses a passing mark, a dreadful 
fate awaits him: his rifle is taken 
from him. 

The nation’s defense is not an ex- 
clusive problem of the federal gov- 
ernment. The government shapes 
the defense program; the cantons 
supply the uniforms and equipment; 
each community sets aside a rifle 
range, and the citizens themselves 
supervise the program. 

Citizens get no personal invita- 
tions to take their compulsory shoot- 
ing tests. Early each year, newspa- 
pers, wall posters, and café notices 
advise the citizens when they are to 
go, depending on ages and alphabeti- 
cal listing of their names. The rest is 
up to them. 

Everybody must shoot at the rifle 
range in his home town. This rule 
serves as a reminder that the Swiss 
citizen-soldier is being trained to de- 
fend his home and family. Similarly, 
the various army units are composed 
exclusively of citizens of the same 
canton. There is no mixing of sol- 
diers from different parts of the 
country. 

When a 20-year-old is ready for 
his first shooting test, the event is a 
family affair. “Keep your eyes closed 
tight till you are about to shoot,” 
mother advises in American- -pioneer 
style. She explains that the eyes 
moisten up when closed and one sees 
best, and therefore shoots better, 


when the eyes are not dry. Or she 
may hunt down the recipe for a 
household remedy which her great- 
grandmother assured her was just 
the thing for nervousness. Father 
talks about cloud and sun position, 
and outlines the most favorable con- 
ditions for shooting. 

In the past year, 357,000 men be- 
tween 20 and 40 did their compul- 
sory marksmanship stint. Some 90,- 
000 others, past the age of 40, joined 
them to see if their eyes were as sharp 
as ever. Less than 2% failed to get a 
passing mark the first time around. 

Switzerland’s policy of neutrality 
keeps it from putting its army at the 
disposal of the NaTo countries for the 
defense of Western Europe. But, as 
the military experts say, it is a force- 
in-being: something that can prove 
mighty handy when the chips are 
down. 

The American ambassador to 
Switzerland, Henry J.-Taylor, hap- 
pened to be in Paris recently when 
the NATO ministers were conferring 
about Western Europe’s defense sys- 
tem. He did not take part in the 
meeting, but after the diplomats and 
military men had completed their la- 
bors he joined them at dinner. Am- 
bassador Taylor gave them some food 
for thought. 

“Do you realize,” he asked, “that 
Switzerland at this moment can put 
more armed men into the field, and 
do it faster, than any Western Euro- 
pean country?” 

He might have added that all the 


armed men are crack shots. 





By Senator Paul H. Douglas 


Condensed from ‘ ‘Coronet 


we 








A Catholic can become President 


A distinguished senator replies to a question 
that may be raised in the 1960 campaign 


|ASN’T THE TIME come for us 

HI to quit thinking of our pub- 

| lic officials in terms of their 
— I think it has. 

I think a Catholic can be elected 
President of the U.S. And given 
the right man, a Catholic should be 
elected President. 

It is too bad that it should still be 
necessary to document these beliefs. 
Yet the issue is clouded by so much 
confusion that both non-Catholics 
and Catholics can profit by discuss- 
ing it frankly. The closer we move 
toward the 1960 political conven- 
tions, the greater the danger that in 
the heat of debate matters of prin- 
ciple may become distorted by re- 
ligious bigotry. 

The chief arguments advanced for 
the contention that a Catholic either 
cannot or should not become Presi- 
dent are these. 

1. Governor Alfred E. Smith of 
New York, the only Catholic Presi- 
dential candidate in U.S. history, 
lost in 1928 because of his religion, 
and the memory of his defeat re- 
mains too fresh. 

*488 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 
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2. The religious views of a Catho- 
lic President would conflict with his 
constitutional duties. 

3. The electorate still is not suff- 
ciently tolerant to elect a Catholic. 

4. Even if the voters might prove 
willing to elect a Catholic, the pro- 
fessional politicians would be too 
cautious to nominate one. 

Let us examine each of these argu- 
ments. 

There can be no question about 
the magnitude of Al Smith’s defeat. 
He lost to Herbert Hoover by more 
than 6 million votes. He failed to 
carry four states of the “solid” South. 
He even lost his own state of New 
York. He received just 87 electoral 
votes. 

It is also true that Smith’s Catholi- 
cism was a bitterly discussed issue. 

Nevertheless, historians now be- 
lieve that the religious issue was only 
one of several that were responsible 
for that defeat. For Al Smith’s Amer- 
ica differed greatly from the America 
of the space age in one almost-forgot- 
ten respect. Smith was also attacked 
as the master henchman of evil forces 
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representing “the foreign-populated 
city called New York.” 

It is a little difficult not to smile at 
the notion today, but in Al Smith’s 
time much of rural America was in 
a state of undeclared war against the 
big cities. To many voters in the 
rural South and Midwest the stereo- 
type of the cigar-chewing machine 
politician from “the East” spelled 
gov ernment by city slickers and “for- 
eigners.’ ' Happily, education, auto- 
mobiles, television and other unify- 
ing factors have largely wiped away 
these prejudices. Moreover, about 


63% of the population now lives in 
urban areas. 

Another big factor in Al Smith’s 
defeat was the prohibition issue. 
Again, it may be hard for voters now 


in their 20’s and 30’s to realize how 
many people sincerely opposed the 
legal sale of liquor. Smith was a 
“wet,” and said so. Prof. William F. 
Ogburn, of the University of Chi- 
cago, concluded after a study of 173 
counties that the “prohibition senti- 
ment was three times more deci- 
sive . . . than the religious issue.” 

Since I am a Protestant, I feel that 
I can discuss objectively the asser- 
tion that the teachings of the Catho- 
lic Church would inevitably lead a 
Catholic President into conflict with 
our laws. Frankly, I am not at all 
worried on that score. 

Catholicism is chiefly a matter of 
“faith and morals” for most Catho- 
lics. Catholic officeholders have had 
no difficulty reconciling their faith 
with their politics in this country. 


Besides, just what could a Catholic 
President do against the will of the 
non-Catholic majority? The U.S. 
Constitution provides ample checks 
against the usurpation of powers by 
the executive branch. I believe there 
is strong evidence that Catholic 
officeholders would bend over back- 
ward to avoid charges of religious 
prejudice. 

There is, for example, no record 
that Catholic members of our Su- 
preme Court ever found themselves 
in conflict with the laws they were 
chosen to interpret. This is true of 
two Catholic chief justices, Roger 
Brooke Taney and Edward Douglass 
White, who presided over the court 
about 40 years. More recently, an- 
other Catholic j justice, the late Frank 
Murphy, voted in favor of the right 
of a Jehovah’s Witnesses minister to 
set up a public-address system in a 
municipal park and make anti- 
Catholic broadcasts on Sundays. 
Currently, Supreme Court Justice 
William J. Brennan, Jr., a Catholic, 
has also shown himecif to be a stout 
defender of individual rights and 
civil liberties. 

In Congress, there is Senator John 
F. Kennedy of Massachusetts, who 
is considered the front runner for the 
Democratic nomination in 1960; 
Senator Mike Mansfield of Montana, 
the Democratic assistant majority 
leader; such veterans as Senators 
James Murray of Montana and Jo- 
seph O’Mahoney of Wyoming; new- 
er members like Senators John O. 


Pastore of Rhode Island, Pat Mc- 
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Namara of Michigan, and Edmund 
S. Muskie of Maine. 

Besides these, there are two other 
freshmen senators who have served 
with distinction in the House of 
Representatives: Eugene McCarthy 
of Minnesota and Thomas J. Dodd 
of Connecticut. In the House, for 
the first time, there are nearly 100 
Catholic members. I find all these 
men remarkably free of prejudice. 

If a Catholic is nominated for the 
Presidency in 1960, or at any other 
time in the foreseeable future, I must 
admit that in some quarters his reli- 
gion probably would be held against 
him. 

The Gallup poll has been asking 


a cross section of voters: “If your 


party nominated a generally well- 
qualified man for the Presidency this 


year, and he happened to be a Catho- 
lic, would you vote for him?” In 
1955, 23% replied No. In 1956, 
22%. Last October, 25%. 

However, there are even more 
significant points established by 
these polls. 

1. Anti-Catholic voters are clearly 
in a minority. 2. The above figures 
compare with a No vote of 31% % in 
the same poll taken in 1940. 3. The 
October, 1958, Gallup poll also 
shows that anti-Catholic prejudice is 
significantly lower among younger 
voters and voters with college edu- 
cations. 

Clearly, then, the trend is toward 
less religious prejudice in voting. 
And it should be. Historically, anti- 
Catholic feeling in this country has 


been linked with anti-immigrant 
prejudice. Voters were influenced by 
popular stereotypes: the Irish cop, 
saloonkeeper, or ward heeler. Catho- 
lics, Protestants, and Jews lived in 
separate social compartments. Now- 
adays, economic and social barriers 
are ‘falling rapidly. We have much 
more interfaith communication than 
ever before. We know and under- 
stand each other better than we ever 
did. The war and military service in 
a common cause melted away many 
hatreds. 

Recent election results bear this 
argument out. The electorate of 
Maine is only 26% Catholic, and not 
noted for upsetting political apple- 
carts. Maine long had a tradition 
that no man of immigrant stock nor 
any Catholic could be elected to high 
ofhce. Yet in 1954, Maine elected 
Muskie, a Catholic and the son of 
a Polish immigrant tailor, as the first 
Democratic governor in 20 years. In 
1956, it reelected him by the greatest 
majority ever given a governor of 
either party. In 1958, it made him 
the first Democrat ever popularly 
elected U.S. senator from Maine. 

The 1952 and 1956 election re- 
sults also show that quite a few 
Catholic candidates for Congress ran 
substantially ahead of the Presiden- 
tial candidate. Among these were 
Representatives Leo W. O’Brien and 
James J. Delaney of New York Cwho 
ran 16% and 15% ahead of the na- 
tional ticket, respectively); Peter W. 
Rodino of New Jersey (21%); Sena- 
tor Kennedy (12%); Senator Pastore 
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(12%); Representative Clement J. 
Zablocki of Wisconsin (33%); Rep- 
resentative (now Senator) Eugene 
McCarthy (12%); and Senator 
Mansfeld (21%). 

Many of these front runners did 
come from areas with relatively 
heavy Catholic populations. But I 
believe that most people who voted 
for them did so simply because they 
thought each of these Catholic candi- 
dates would do a good job. 

I will concede that many of the 
Southern delegates who jumped on 
the Kennedy- for vice-president band 
wagon at the 1956 Democratic con- 
vention did so largely because of 
their distaste for the alternative 
choice, my friend Estes Kefauver of 
Tennessee. But it was an historic 


change to see delegates from the 


South (where, according to Gallup, 
only 51% of the voters would accept 
any Catholic Presidential candidate ) 
rally to the Kennedy banner. It 
showed that the South was willing 
to “live with” a Catholic vice presi- 
dent. 

I believe that the increasing ac- 
ceptance of Catholics in public office 
is also attributable to the efficiency 
and fairmindedness of most Catho- 
lics holding municipal office. Robert 
F, Wagner, Jr., in New York, Rich- 
ard J. Daly in Chicago, John B. 
Hynes in Boston, deLesseps S. Mor- 
rison in New Orleans, and David 
Lawrence in Pittsburgh have two 
characteristics in common. All are 
Catholics. All have been excellent 
mayors. 


Because of his fine record, the 
voters last year elected Mayor Law- 
rence the first Catholic governor of 
Pennsylvania. Three Catholics al- 
ready were governors of other states 
and making good records: Stephen 
L. R. McNichols of Colorado, Al- 
bert D. Rosellini of Washington, 
and Foster Furcolo of Massachusetts. 
Nor was Lawrence the only newly 
elected Catholic governor. Chosen 
in the last election were Christopher 
Del Sesto in Rhode Island; J. J. 
Hickey, Wyoming; Michael V. Di 
Salle, Ohio: and Edmund G. (Pat) 
Brown, California. Brown defeated 
Senator William F. Knowland by 
more than | million votes. 

I think, therefore, that the vast 
majority of today’s voters consider 
their candidates’ merits rather than 
their religious beliefs. 

Now what about the politicians 
who nominate Presidents? Politicians 
are worriers. Worriers are cautious. 
I am afraid that this is especially true 
of the Catholic politicians who sit in 
our nominating conventions. Many 
of them are sincerely concerned over 
the possibility of putting forward a 
Catholic candidate before the coun- 
try is ready for one. They are afraid 
that the campaign would lead to 
divisive discussions of the religious 
issue; that the candidate might be 
defeated; that such defeat, regardless 
of its causes, might be blamed on the 
candidate’s religion; and that the 
cause of religious tolerance might be 
set back. And some Catholic dele- 
gates are afraid that a Catholic run- 
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ning for President might adversely 
affect their own candidacies for local 
office. 

I have two answers for all such 
objections. First, there is evidence 
that a Catholic Presidential candi- 
date might aid rather than hurt the 
cause of his party. At least this is 
the conclusion of a careful statistical 
study sponsored in 1956 by John 
Bailey, Democratic state chairman 
of Connecticut. Its most intriguing 
findings were that Catholics tend to 
vote more diligently than Protestants 
do, and that Catholic voting strength 
tends to be concentrated in 18 large 
cities of a full dozen key states. 


Politicians are impressed by such 
statistics. They should also be im- 
pressed by the consistently spectacu- 
lar showing made in the Gallup polls 
by Senator Kennedy, whose Catholi- 
cism is not precisely a secret. 

This is the 20th century. We 
should not let the fears of the past 
dominate our thinking today. And 
surely we must cast aside all rem- 
nants of prejudice in a time when 
the whole world is watching to see 
whether we live democracy or merely 
preach it. When the right candidate 
comes along—regardless of his re- 
ligion—the American people will do 


the right thing. They usually do. 


Vv 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


Dennis, aged seven, hadn’t had any luck selling his Holy Childhood stamps, 
so he decided to give them away, as “they were getting all wet from the rain 
anyway.” Before he realized it, the mild afternoon rain had become a howling 
storm, night had fallen, and he was lost! 

Too late Dennis remembered his mother’s admonition to stay close to home 
and come back early. He started to cry. Just then a car stopped beside him. Inside 
was a man and his family; he asked Dennis what was wrong. Dennis tearfully 
explained, and the man offered him a ride home. “No thanks, I’d better not,” said 
Dennis, explaining that his parents had forbidden him to accept rides with 
strangers. 

The man then offered to drive alongside the youngster until he reached his 
home. Dennis couldn’t remember the address, but told the man that if he could 
guide him to St. Michael’s school, he would be able to find his way from there. 
So car and boy moved slowly down the street until St. Michael’s came into view. 
Dennis happily pointed out his house, and said good-by to his benefactor. 

Dennis and his parents are hoping that the kind stranger will read this and 
come to know how much his thoughtful act is appreciated.. Mrs. A. C. Acuff. 

[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 


ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Arthur Daley 


Condensed from “Columbia’* 





Big-Brother Plan 


for Bas eball 


“It won't work, I tell you, 
it won't work” 


ASEBALL must be the greatest 
of all games,” wrote Jack 
| Ryder, the caustic critic of 


B 


Cincinnati, “because it has managed 
to survive the stupidities of the men 
who run it.” He was right, both ways. 

It is at least 40 years since those 
deathless lines were penned. Noth- 
ing has happened since to make them 


less valid even though the rugged 
individualists who pioneered the 
game are gone. They have been re- 
placed, in the main, by soulless cor- 
porations whose driving force is that 
simon-pure motive: money. 

The big leagues keep moving 
deeper into their own never-never 
land, a location which has baffled 
even the U.S. Supreme Court. No 
one ever expressed the problem bet- 
ter, perhaps, than Phil Wrigley, the 
owner of the Chicago Cubs. Said he, 
“Baseball is too much of a sport to 
be a business and too much of a busi- 
ness to be a sport.” 

Once upon a time the business 
was incidental, the ‘sport was para- 
mount. But in this inflationary age 
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the tail has begun to wag the canine. 
The tail is a monster called televi- 
sion. This fiend has distorted all val- 
ues, wreaked destruction, caused un- 
rest—and made the fat cats fatter. 
The big leagues have become so en- 
slaved by the insatiable ogre that 
they try to appease it by a savage rite 
of eating their voung, the minor 
leagues. 

In their avarice the majors refuse 
to turn an eye toward the one sport 
which has cast off television’s shack- 
les, pro football. The smarties in the 
National Football league make tele- 
vision work for them by permitting 
telecasts of out-of-town games only. 
Thus they hand out teasing samples 
while the store is closed. Once the 
store is open, however, the customers 
have to buy across the counter. This 
is sound economics. Yet baseball 
blindly persists in trying to sell its 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. April, 1959. © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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wares and give them away free at the 
same time. 

But the most criminal act of all is 
the saturation of the country by tele- 
vised big-league games. Why should 
someone in Keokuk pay to see the 
local minor-league team when he 
can watch the majors for free? 

So the minors dwindle and disap- 
pear, devoured by the greed of their 
parents. In ten years they have 
shrunk from almost 60 leagues to 26. 
And the minors have been further 
disrupted by the new trend of the 
big leagues to cure all ills by fran- 
chise shifts. 

Baseball is in a turmoil, as seeth- 
ing and as restless as a volcano. Lava 
bubbles and rises in surging thrusts. 
One giant blob keeps boiling up to 
the crater’s lip and threatening to 
erupt. Alert geophysicists already 
have given it a name, the Third Ma- 
jor league. 

Inhabitants near the volcano keep 
casting timid eyes aloft, wondering if 
that Third Major league will erupt. 
But they can relax. It won't. 

The one force which pushes it to- 
ward the top of the crater is hot air. 
That isn’t strong enough to impel it 
over the edge. All the conversation 
to the contrary, there isn’t a chance 
that a third league could exist out- 
side of organized baseball as an “out- 
law league.” Nor can it roll past the 
urisympathetic barrier of the selfish 
interests of the 16 big-league clubs 
to take form within the structure of 
organized ball. 


What dooms any outlaw league 


nowadays is the player-pension plan, 
an incredibly rich and lush system of 
old-age security. No business in the 
world offers as juicy a pension plum 
as the majors do. A ballplayer would 
have to be a congenital idiot to de- 
sert it. An outlaw league just couldn’t 
attract any high-class talent. 

When the National league vacat- 
ed the best of all baseball markets, 
New York City, there was talk of 
expanding the circuit to ten teams to 
recapture the prize that had been 
lost. It was only talk, though, idle 
talk. 

Why? One reason was that two 
new teams would be two weak sis- 
ters, constant financial drains on the 
wealthier brothers. The other reason 
was that established ball clubs would 
have to share player talent with the 
newcomers. The Nationals recoiled 
in horror at so unthinkable a propo- 
sition. 

Baseball Commissioner Ford Frick 
has outlined a logical plan, but he 
can only suggest. He cannot order. 
His scheme is to expand each league 
from eight teams to ten. Once this 
absorption is completed, he would 
add two more teams to each, making 
12-team leagues. Then four would 
be separated from each to form the 
third major league. The plan has ev- 
erything to recommend it except the 
approval of the magnates. They'll 
disregard it to death. 

Because the U. S. is a free-enter- 
prise country, no commissioner can 
tell a club owner where or how to 
risk his money. It would take a Sta- 
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lin to tidy the disorderly mess that 
is organized baseball. At the very 
least it would require the iron hand 
of Big Brother, the dictator in 
George Orwell’s 1984. 

How would he work it? What fol- 
lows can be described as the “Big- 
Brother plan.” 

As a starter, the Philadelphia fran- 
chise would be switched from the 
National to the American league, 
changing places with Kansas City. 
When Del Webb, the shrewd co- 
owner of the Yankees, sent out a feel- 
er on this idea a year ago, he was 
hooted down by the Nationals. 

They scorned it as self-seeking be- 
cause it would give the Americans 
the strong Philadelphia franchise in 
exchange for the weak one in Kan- 
sas City. Yet it would bring a con- 
siderable saving in travel expenses 
to both circuits. 

Once he ordered this switch, Big 
Brother would arbitrarily move the 
Chicago White Sox to Toronto. This 
would eliminate the last of the two- 
team cities, keeping one league in 
the East and the other in the West. 

But all this would be preparatory 
to expansion. After a few seasons, 
Big Brother would tack on Denver 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul to the Na- 
tionals while adding Houston and 
Dallas-Fort Worth to the Americans. 
He would guarantee the workability 
of the scheme by cold-bloodedly re- 
distributing talent to achieve bal- 
ance. 

The shuffle of the top minors 


would find the International league 


and American association combined 
into a circuit of Montreal, Buffalo, 
Richmond, Rochester, Columbus, 
Indianapolis, Louisville, and Omaha. 

There would be another minor 
league consisting of Miami, Atlanta, 
Memphis, Nashville, Birmingham, 
Jacksonville, Chattanooga, and Lit- 
tle Rock. 

The third top minor would take 
San Antonio, Austin, Mexico City, 
Tulsa, Wichita, Phoenix, San Diego 
—well, then Big Brother would have 
to decide whether he wanted to 
swing up toward Seattle, Portland, 
and Salt Lake City or head toward 
New Orleans, Mobile, and Okla- 
homa City for two other teams. 

The lesser minors would be jug- 
gled in corresponding fashion, fran- 
chises being shifted with an eye to 
geography. 

The two major leagues would be 
playing interlocking: schedules. Ev- 
ery team would have 112 games 
within its own league and 42 with 
teams in the other league, thereby 
adhering to the historic 154-game 
schedule. 

Thus American league fans would 
see Stan Musial, Willie Mays, and 
the like, while the Nationals would 
get peeks at a Mickey Mantle, a Ted 
Williams, and other stars they ordi- 
narily never get a chance to watch. 

At the end of a transition period, 
Big Brother would decide whether a 
return to two-team cities is advisable. 
If so, he would start a third major 
league. The key franchises would be 
New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
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and perhaps Detroit. The other four 
teams would come from the ten-team 
National and American leagues, a 
pair from each. Big Brother would 
determine which ball clubs would 
switch to the new league so that the 
established circuits could not unload 
the stiffs they didn’t want. 

The world series then would in- 
volve three leagues. This would be- 
come a pin-wheeling operation with 
the rotation so arranged that each 
team would continue play until it 


and the Supreme Court clamp such 
a strait jacket on baseball that it no 
longer is able to breathe, little new 
will happen. The majors will blun- 
der along blindly. 

The irony of it all is that the fur- 
ther baseball moves from being a 
sport into being a business, the more 
inquisitive the antitrust investigators 
will get. 

It has not been intelligent, unsel- 
fish, and farseeing direction which 
has been responsible for baseball's 
success. Rather it’s the inherent 


had lost four games. The survivor 
would be the world champion. 

All this, however, is merely a uto- 
pian dream, the millenium that can- 
not possibly arrive. Unless Congress 


greatness of the game itself. Other- 
wise, as Jack Ryder wrote, it, indeed, 
never could have survived the stu- 
pidities of the men who run it. 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


Last September my husband and I decided to go to Europe. Before we left, my 
sister, a nun, wrote asking that when we got to ) Germany we visit the family of 
another nun in her Community. 

We took the address with us, but couldn’t help wondering what good might 
be accomplished by such a call. What%ould we possibly tell a family we did not 
know about a Sister we did not know? oe we decided that it would please 
the Sister and perhaps improve my husband’s German if we made the call. We 
had some difficulty finding the house, but as soon as we introduced ourselves, we 
knew that the visit was worth while. The nun’s people greeted us warmly, and 
arranged that we meet the entire family so that we could. carry news of them all 
back to their relative in the U.S. She had left Germany 45 years before, and had 
lost all contact with the old country. 

After we returned to the U.S. we motored south to visit my sister. While there 
I suddenly became very ill. The Sisters gave me a room in the convent, and the 
nun in charge of the infirmary came to take care of me. She proved to be the one 
whose family we had visited in Germany! We had many delightful visits, and the 
week I spent in the infirmary, far from being the painful bore I anticipated, is 
one of my most pleasant memories. M.E.S. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 
rewarded, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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The Splendors of 


Chartres Cathedral 


Why it has been called an 
encyclopedia of Catholic faith 


. / OU HAVE COME TO Chartres, 
y France, in November on a 
day of white mist. You go 

up a blank modern street past a ga- 
rage and several cafés. Then you 
turn a corner, and there, powerful, 
over the cobblestones, the cathedral 
rises, its heart-piercing spires clothed 
in mist. In black sorties, rooks sally 
out of the belfry windows. Some- 
where a bell strikes softly and richly. 
You are struck first by the slender- 
ness, the vertical drive of the sober, 
massive facade, by the way it seems 
to spring and surge upward, pulled 
by its spires and towers. And those 
spires! One so embellished and one 
so plain, and the embellished one 
quite visibly taller than the other. 
Odd imbalance! Famous asymmetry! 
The one, added in the 16th century, 
fluted and pinnacled and gabled and 
crowned by a weathercock. And the 
other, made in the 12th century, a 
pure arrow of ascent, a slate pyramid 
capping a square tower. By what art 
does the foursquare tower become, 


at some point invisible to the eye, 
the austere octagonal spire? 
The great doors are wooden and 
weathered. You might say they are 
eas plain as barn doors. Not a tracery 
to be seen of leaf or vine such as is 
to be found on most cathedrals. 
But then this simplicity prepares 
for what activity overhead, what be- 
wildering complication of figures on 
lintel and tympanum and arches, fig- 
ures on figures, serried ranks of long 
eye and rigid form—marvelous mul- 


Miss Garrigue is the author of two 
volumes of poetry. She is currently 
working on a novel at the MacDow- 


ell Colony in Peterborough, N. H. 


*116 E. 59th St., New York City 22. December, 1958. © 1958 by The Art Digest, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission, 
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titude! Members, all, of the drama 
that is the life of Christ. It is told, 
this life, in scene on scene, the God 
as an infant on Mary’s lap or en- 
throned, or ascendant, standing on a 
cloud. And there are the early her- 
alds of his coming, and early ances- 
tors, and doctrines of the Church to 
be exemplified. 

While, standing on pilasters in the 
recess of each doorway, are those 
mysterious kings and queens of the 
Bible, their bodies seemingly mere 
extensions of the column, all their 
life in their faces. Weather and the 
acids of time have given these figures 
a curiously brownish cast, so that 
their texture appears to be of wood, 
not stone. Some have lost their 


hands. The Queen of Sheba has a 


chipped nose. But coifed, bearded, 


braided, they stand august as gods, 
austere as sages, inscrutably royal, as 
if they were the possessors of some 
wisdom known at the beginning, for- 
gotten since, maintained in only the 
most secret places. 

And on the north and south 
porches are an even more varied pop- 
ulation, from the Wise and Foolish 
Virgins to the 14 Beatitudes. And 
ever the same scenes or variations on 
them: the Virgin enthroned, Christ 
ascendant, the mercies and wraths of 
Judgment day, and then that deified 
family of prophets, kings, Apostles, 
and saints. It is as if the story could 
not be told enough. Reiteration is of 
the essence. It is not even a telling 
of the story again and again. It is 
rather that there is one story and one 


story only, and the end of art to 
exalt it. 

On the north porch, patriarchs 
stand on faithful footstooled dogs or 
burning bushes, or crush and tram- 
ple demons or serpents. And on the 
south porch saints carry the instru- 
ments of their martyrdom: wheel or 
scourge or arrow. 

Arrayed are the vices and virtues, 
the thrones, the dominions, the pow- 
ers and principalities, the seraphim 
and cherubim, all the nine choirs of 
angels. Nothing but is not ordered, 
ranked, symbolized, and nothing, 
too, but is not instruction. Chartres 
is the very thought of the Middle 
Ages become visible. 

In the crowded porches one be- 
holds the classifications of medieval 
doctrine personified: Faith as against 
Idolatry, Prudence as against Folly, 
the life active, the life contemplative, 
the vices and virtues. The virtues are 
personified by women of luminously 
serene faces—for only virtue unifies 
and brings repose to the soul—and 
the vices made small: great Hope 
looking to heaven and little Despair 
stabbing _ herself, large Humility 
with a dove, grimacing Pride falling 
headlong. 

And again the patriarchs and 
prophets and Apostles of Christ: the 
patriarchs because they are his dis- 
tant ancestors and the prophets be- 
cause from generation to generation 
they announced the Messias, and the 
Apostles because they made known 
to everyone his doctrines. Job is there 
because his sufferings were consid- 
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ered an allegory of the passion of 
Christ; Melchisedech offering bread 
and wine to Abraham represents the 
Last Supper, and Jonas because his 
three days in the whale symbolize 
the three days in the tomb. By anal- 
ogy and allegory all becomes unified. 

What is mystery inside, how this 
fugue of stone and glass ever sustains 
its paradoxes of flight, is on the out- 
side a kind of geometry of exposition. 
Those rows of square pillared rein- 
forcements, the buttresses, hold pow- 
er and spirit within, and permit the 
nave to rise to its height, the pillars 
within to be neither too heavy nor 
too numerous, and allow above all 
for the light of the upper story. 

It is not so startling an exposition 
as with, say, the exterior of Notre 
Dame. It is not a God-drunkenness 
in stone. There is not a superabun- 
dance of stone lacework, of pinnacles 
and fretted niches, nor is it embel- 
lished by small demons gnawing sin- 
ners. If anything, it is a great fortifi- 
cation. 

And yet what seems like massive 
and somber fortification without 
seems like the most delicate shell 
and keel within, as if wrought by 
sleight of hand. Outside, the power 
of stone, support on support and arch 
mounted on arch, reveals by what 
vigorous rationalism an interior all 
spirit is kept and contained. 

And so in through the swinging 
leathern door that creaks on the bias, 
in to the astounding thing: the 
length and height, the confined vas- 
tity, the determined obscurity clari- 


fied by windows of burning light. 

You are everywhere in seas of 
glass. It is red and an Orient corn- 
wheat gold. It is blue, the Chartres 
blue of violaceous Tyrian purple- 
blue, madder of darkest violets, mur- 
ex of kings’ robes; it is a dark gentian 
blue, or then in the windows under 
the western rose it is Mediterranean 
blue, the serene limpidity of water 
blue and cornflower blue, a frailty of 
turquoise azure blue. Primarily it is 
blue and infinite shades of blue. But 
we cannot forget the crimsons, the 
golds more gold than any sun. 

In the circlet representing the 
temptation of Adam and Eve there 
is nothing but red, from the flaming 
sword to'the dour-faced angel to the 
stem of the tree glowing with red 
lanterns of fruit, wound round with 
a scarlet serpent, as if nothing but 
red could represent the violence of 
the fall, blood colors of shame and 
guilt for those cowering two. 

Consider also that these studies of 
light seem to be breathing, twin- 
kling, constantly if subtly changing. 
A shift of cloud, and radiance deep- 
ens or pales; a dark enough cloud and 
it is as if shutters had been drawn 
against the windows. On days of ca- 
pricious weather, light swells and 
fades as if the flames of the windows 
were blown upon by a great bellows 
to burn high one moment and to sub- 
side the next. 

Small wonder is it that the glass- 
makers were considered alchemists 
and that legend claimed that the blue 
of the western windows was made 
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by pulverizing sapphires, and that 
the purple gained its Tyrian by the 
addition of gold ore. 

The great transept roses seem 
wheels of stilled fireworks, immense 
orchestrations of blaze and tumult. 
Not with the best pair of eyes can 
one really “read” these glorious 
wheels, nor are they meant to be 
“read.” But they were surely meant 
to proclaim, astound, augment. 

There are the seven great windows 
around the altar dedicated to Mary 
and that central window she occu- 
pies where, at her feet, sits a wicker 
basket of bread, a sign that the bak- 
ers’ guild donated her window. And 
there are the long windows in the 
lofts of the clerestory where stand 
more figures, glass-eyed, glass-bodied, 
each reigning alone in his pane. 


Peacock-robed, they might be kings, 
but no, they are prophets again, and 
Apostles, and saints. 

Sometimes sun splashes on a part 
of these windows, and a staring head 
or a portion of a robe swims up into 
brilliance. On the whole, however, 


these figures remain obscure in their 
lineage and remote in their light, like 
the eight-lobed small roses that are 
situated above them. We may see at 
certain hours that in more than one 
little rose there is a knight riding, 
or that Christ stands between the 
sun and the moon, holding the globe 
of the world in his hands. but for 
most of these berry-shaped circles, 
they exert their influence only in- 
directly—by light that would over- 
come stone and flood the soul. 


But continuing to follow the win- 
dows around the cathedral, you be- 
gin to observe certain recurring 
themes. There is, for example, the 
theme of sleep and dream. In win- 
dow on window you have the sleeper, 
his dream standing before him, or 
the dreamer suspended in sleep hov- 
ering over the body of his vision. 

There are the great dreams of Jo- 
seph and the dream of Pharao that 
Joseph interprets; and there is the 
dream of St. Joseph, who beholds the 
flowering branch in his sleep, sign 
that the Virgin is to be with child; 
and there are the dreams of the Magi. 

But foremost of all these dreamers 
is Jesse. In a blaze of scarlet counter- 
pane he sleeps while a tree sprouts 
from his loins, that genealogical tree 
which, according to the words of 
Isaias, was to bear a flower and on 
this flower the spirit of Christ. Four 
kings sit on the branches of the tree 
like four royal birds, then the Virgin, 
then Christ with seven doves. 

As against these scenes of sleep, 
dream, and death, there are as many 
departure scenes: men on horseback 
setting forth (the horses colored 
ashes of roses or a gray-green), or 
horses drawing the yellow wheels of 
a wagon (with a scarlet bit of glass 
as a jeweled hub), or the golden 
hulls of ships embarked on scarlet 
and green and yellow curling waves. 
For it was a time of pilgrimages. 

Indeed, these windows are rich 
with references to the faraway. St. 
Vincent in Spain, St. Cheron in 


Rome, St. Thomas in India. Embar- 
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kations for Egypt and that oldest 
country of all, Eden, where Adam 
and Eve sit naked beneath the tree, 
or next to that, the lands before the 
Flood, and Ephesus and Patmos and 
Provence, Canterbury, Cana and 
Tours, Damascus. The faraway in 
time and space was thus brought 
near in those imaginary landscapes, 
becoming perhaps as familiar to its 
onlookers as the Streets of Milk and 
the Magpie, the Serpent and the Im- 
passe of Birds in the walled town 
that Chartres then was. 

In the Charlemagne window his- 
tory becomes semisacred myth, and a 
king and a hero are given that sign 
of sanctity, a halo. A green halo for 
Charlemagne, a red one for Roland, 
who splits the rock and blows the 
horn of the long breath. But then 
was not Charlemagne a defender of 
the true faith who had, in the Song 
of Roland, gone to Spain to fight the 
infidels and to rescue the tomb of 
St. James? Perhaps the best scenes of 
this deep-blue window are the bat- 
tles—knights poised for headlong 
combat in a tumult of fallen shields 
and green and gold helmets, and in 
between a severed leg like a doll’s. 

And always those clear little scenes 
down in the corners of the windows, 
those signatures of the donors: cob- 
blers at a table, sewing on leather; a 
butcher holding his ax over a calf; 
a furrier holding up his cape of furs; 
a peasant pruning vines, and scene 
within scene, someone holding up a 
model of a window to be given. 

Such signatures tell us something 


about the clothes and shoes and furs 
men and women wore then. By them 
we also know that the carpenters do- 
nated the window to Noe, that rath- 
er supreme carpenter who made such 
a watertight ark—that most of the 173 
windows of Chartres were given not 
by lords and ecclesiastics, but by the 
guilds of butchers, weavers, turners, 
masons, those who made armor and 
cartwheels and those who made kegs. 

Scenes in one window refer by a 
few horses and wagons and figures 
to the immense labor that went into 
the building of Chartres. It is record- 
ed that hundreds of men and women 
harnessed themselves to carts to drag 
the stone blocks from a quarry five 
miles away or to haul oil, wine, 
wheat, and lime for the laborers. In 
such a manner—the lords and clergy 
giving sums of money or jewels, oth- 
ers food for the laborers, and most 
their labor—did Chartres get built in 
26 years. 

With the retreat of light, color 
sinks into its own profundity, and 
the whites of an angel wing or a 
tablecloth acquire a startling luster. 
By evening, you are in the twilight 
of the nave. Now the windows are 
almost eyeless. Alone of all to catch 
the last light are the three windows 
of the west. Their blue, once so se- 
rene, so sky-air-clear, takes on at the 
very point of lapsing into darkness a 
fieriness, an agitation, almost a throb- 
bing. In the last furious sparks of the 
expiring sun they, with their dedica- 
tion to the west, seize and grapple 
with the last ray. 





By Walter M. Abbott, S.J. 


Condensed from “America 
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W hy a Christian Can't Be a Mason 


You can't consistently adhere to both supernatural, 
revealed religion and the “religion” of naturalism 


S$ THE GRANDSON of a 32nd- 
degree Mason, I was entitled 
_} even in early youth to mem- 
be ership i in several organizations allied 
with the Masonic Order. As far as 
the Masons were concerned, the fact 
that my father had become a Catho- 
lic, and that I was a Catholic, would 
not have prevented me from entering 
the Masonic Order itself when I 
reached the age of 21. 

However, when I joined the Jesuit 
Order, I lost all hope of ever attain- 
ing to my grandfather’s eminence. 
After that fateful decision, I could 
advance only as far as the 17th de- 
gree in the Scottish rite of Free- 
masonry. Candidates for the 18th 
degree of the Rose Croix promise 
never to admit into a chapter anyone 
who is or has been a “monk or Jesuit, 
or is an atheist.” As a Catholic, of 
course, I had always been forbidden 
membership in the Masonic lodge, 
under pain of excommunication. 

This was about all I knew on the 
subject of Masonry until the appear- 
ance of William J. Whalen’s book, 
Christianity and American Freema- 
sonry (1958. Bruce: Milwaukee. 


$3.75). Some Masons will probably 
leave their lodges when they read 
this book but, on the other hand, 
some Catholics will find certain of 
their wilder ideas about Masonry 
shattered. I found, when I checked 
with the basic Masonic books and 
the literature on the subject, that 
Mr. Whalen has produced a very 
accurate account of Masonry. Recent 
non-Catholic books have arrived at 
much the same conclusions as those 
reached by Mr. Whalen. 

Most Masons will probably ignore 
Mr. Whalen’s book, but there is 
some danger that misguided zealots 
on the Catholic side will start waving 
it about in a frenzy. They should 
take note of the fact that Mr. Whalen 
keeps to his avowed principle: 
“When we deny the compatibility of 
the lodge and the Christian faith, we 
do not question the sincerity of Prot- 
estant Masons, but their consisten- 
cy.” No Catholic could complain, I 
am sure, if someone wrote a book 
like this questioning the consistency 
of Catholics who try to be both 
Catholics and, say, communists. 

One out of 12 American men is a 
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Mason. All of America’s 4 million 
Masons belong to local Blue lodges. 
In 1957 there were 16,000 Blue 
lodges in the country, distributed 
throughout 49 Grand lodges. 

About one out of four Masons 
elects to go higher, into what are 
called the Scottish and the York 
rites. But neither rite constitutes an 
integral part of the Masonic Order 
and neither is officially recognized by 
the Grand lodges. 

Beyond the. 32nd degree of the 
Scottish rite Cor its equivalent in the 
York rite, Knight Templar) there is 
a 33rd degree which is purely honor- 
ary and for a limited number of 
32nd-degree Masons who have dis- 
tinguished themselves as Masons. 
Mr. Whalen counts 4,300 members 
who were 33rd-degree Masons in 
1949. These included then President 
Harry S. Truman, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, Fer Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, and our present chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, Earl 
Warren. 

Approximately 3 million Masons 
and members of their families are 
enrolled in some 60 allied Masonic 
organizations. For example, there 
are 781,000 Shriners (Masons of 
32nd degree and their peers of the 
York rite, the Knights Templar). 
This high-ranking fraternity sup- 
ports 17 hospitals for crippled chil- 
dren, and annually raises $6.5 mil- 
lion for this purpose. 

One reason why the Church is 
against Masonry is the fact that the 
Masonic oaths are violations of the 


°nd Commandment. This is just as 
true of English and American Ma- 
sonry as it is of Grand Orient Mason- 
ry, the Latin and European branch 
which most other Masons do not 
recognize and which has been the 
form which the Popes primarily re- 
ferred to when they spoke out against 
Masonry. 

The Church must oppose Ameri- 
can Freemasonry because the very 
first oath of the Ist Masonic degree 
“takes the name of the Lord in vain.” 
In that oath, as in most subsequent 
solemn Masonic oaths, the candidate 
solemnly calls upon God to witness 
his promise to keep the Masonic se- 
crets about to be revealed to him, and 
he agrees to the most horrible mutila- 
tions if he reveals the secrets. But 
what are the secrets? In the early 
Masonic degrees, only trivial things 
like secret grips, passwords, and lodge 
rites. To call on God with an extra- 
judicial oath about trivial matters is 
simply to take the name of the Lord 
in vain. 

Most Masons would probably ob- 
ject that it is carrying things pretty 
far to make a charge like that, but 
that is what theologians would have 
to say about the facts, following the 
teaching of the Church about the 
2nd Commandment. And that leads 
to the second basic difficulty about 
Masonry. 

The law of the Church states 
(canon 684): “They [the faithful] 
must beware of associations which 
are secret, condemned, seditious, or 
suspect, or which seek to evade the 
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legitimate vigilance of the Church.” 
In fairness to Catholics, Masons 
should try to realize that the Church 
claims to have God-given jurisdiction 
over matters of faith and morals. An 
oath, therefore, to keep secret matters 
that pertain to faith and morals 
would be, from the Church’s point 
of view, an encroachment upon her 
legitimate authority. Masons do gen- 
erally define Masonry as a system of 
morality veiled in allegory and illus- 
trated by symbols. 

That is the basic religious reason 
why secret societies are condemned, 
not only by the Catholic Church but 
also by the Free Methodist church, 
the Wesleyan Methodist church, 
and the General Association of Regu- 
lar Baptist churches. Quakers, Men- 
nonites, and the United Brethren in 
Christ are against the taking of any 
oaths: hence they are also opposed 
to Masonry. But most Baptist and 
Methodist denominations, as well as 
the Presbyterians since 1925, do not 
legislate for local congregations on 
such matters as membership in 
lodges. 

But even if Masonry were not a 
secret society with oaths like the ones 
we have mentioned, it would still be 
objectionable from the Church’s 
point of view. Why? Because Ma- 
sonry in its basic degrees is at least 
indifferent to Christianity, and prob- 
ably inimical to it. 

Whatever the religious doctrines 
of the Masonic lodge are (they may 
be two, belief in God and in an after- 
life, or they may be modifications of 


these two points which in some 
places can ultimately amount almost 
to nothing) there is no place in the 
Masonic outlook for the Trinity, the 
fact of man’s fall, the Incarnation, or 
the Atonement. In fact, there is the 
greatest care to keep mention of 
Christ and anything specifically 
Christian out of the Masonic rite so 
that men of all faiths may feel that 
they are equal brothers before the 
Grand Architect of the Universe. 
True, American Freemasonry re- 
jected the Grand Orient when that 
rite rejected God, but there is no 
question, for any Mason, of the ne- 
cessity of Baptism to attain the light 
and salvation. The “light” is attained 
in Masonry through knowledge of 
pre-Christian “truths.” St. John the 
Evangelist is mentioned in Masonic 
ritual because Masons see in his ref- 
erences to “the light” a continuation 
of the teaching about light which 
goes far back beyond Christianity. 
Around the fact of God’s existence 
and the afterlife, Masonic ritual 
weaves a rite taken largely from early 
mystery cults of sun worship together 
with the death and resurrection of 
Hiram Abiff, a person who is barely 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 
His assassination and subsequent re- 
turn to life have been invented by 
Masonry and elaborated inio its 
central allegory. Thus, it is not 
through the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ that Masons attain to 
the light, but through the death and 
resurrection of Hiram Abiff. Masons 


should not be surprised that the 
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Catholic Church takes a dim view 
of this approach to “the light.” 

The Church is bothered, too, by 
the fact that Masons have temples 
with altars, sacred books, candles, 
and a ritual. Masonry has its system 
of morals and dogma as well. The 
basic textbook for Scottish-rite Ma- 
sons of the Southern Jurisdiction (a 
tome of 861 pages in my copy of the 
original edition) is entitled Morals 
and Dogma. All this certainly looks 
to the Church like a religion and a 
theology. 

Masons usually deny that Mason- 
ty is a religion, but they surely must 
see that a Church that claims to be 
the only authentic Church founded 
by Christ cannot allow its members 
to worship at any other altar than 
her own. 

These problems of ritual, and the 
absence of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation, may not present difficul- 
ties for modernist Protestants, Uni- 
tarians, and Jews. But they should 
create problems, and do, for many 
Reformation Protestants, who look 
in vain in Masonic ritual for their 
own Protestant theological positions: 
man’s total depravity, salvation by 
faith alone, the priesthood of all be- 
lievers, the all-sufficiency of the 
Bible, and the private interpretation 
of Scripture. 

Thus, the Missouri synod and the 
Wisconsin synod of the Lutheran 
church refuse communion to anyone 
who has not renounced the lodge. 
The Swedish Augustana synod will 


not countenance its pastors being 


Masons. The American Lutheran 
church officially rejects any fellow- 
ship with Masonry, which it regards 
as “anti-Christian.” The Assemblies 
of God take the same position, and 
the Church of the Nazarene outlaws 
lodge membership. The Christian 
Reformed church (Calvinist) is un- 
equivocally opposed to all secret so- 
cieties. Neither Seventh-Day Ad- 
ventists nor Jehovah’s Witnesses may 
join the lodge. 

The feelings of these religious 
groups is that Masonry deserts faith 
and revelation to found a religion 
based on naturalism and rationalism: 

deification of reason. Theodore 
Graebner expressed a fundamental 
Lutheran difficulty when he stated: 
“There is no escape from the con- 
clusion that Masonry promises all of 
its members that they will find a 
higher, better religion in the lodge 
than is offered by the Christian 
Church.” And the Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia says: “Freemasonry in England 
and the U. S. has always called itself 
a supporter of the morality and doc- 
trine of the Protestant church. Very 
few candidates realize that they are 
joining an organization which is es- 
sentially antagonistic to the Christian 
belief in the inspiration of the Bible 
and the divinity of Jesus Christ.” 

How Episcopalians and Anglicans 
can be Masons is a puzzle that the 
Archbishop of York Cnot a Mason) 
could resolve only by appealing to 
the fact that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury is a Mason. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has not yet 
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explained his adherence to Masonry. 

Most American Masons do not get 
beyond the 3rd degree of Blue lodge 
Masonry (Master Mason). They tell 
their Catholic friends that the lodge 
does not bar Catholics from member- 
ship, and that they have never 
heard anything against the Catholic 
Church in their lodges. They are 
very probably telling the truth. Dis- 
cussion of politics and religion is 
outlawed in Blue lodges. But the 
Scottish rite is not bound by this law, 
and the anti-Catholic propaganda 
which can be traced back to Free- 
masonry in this country usually 
comes from the Southern Jurisdic- 
tion of the Scottish rite. 

It is not until one reaches the 30th 
degree that “plotting against the 
Church,” as it is sometimes called, 
really comes out. Most Masons in 
this country below that degree do not 
seem to know that in the ritual for 
the degree a papal tiara is pierced by 
a sword and trampled on (and not 
only the tiara but a royal crown as 
well) with statements we shall not 
reprint here, out of deference to 
gentlemen like my grandfather, who 
probably regarded the whole cere- 
mony just as sincerely as they regard- 
ed everything else they ever did. 

Perhaps today most high-ranking 
Masons look on the ceremony as an 
outmoded rite that survives only as 
an obscure action which is not to be 
taken too seriously. But they surely 
cannot be surprised that the Church 
takes it seriously after having had so 


much trouble with individual Ma- 
sons and Masonic groups, especially 
in Europe and Latin America, since 
the Order was founded in 1717. 

Most American Masons probably 
know nothing about the historical 
anguish of the Popes, nor do they 
really understand the earnest striving 
of certain high Masons to achieve a 
purely secular society. Some Ameri- 
can lodges work very hard for aboli- 
tion of parochial schools, as anyone 
can learn from the pages of New 
Age, the Scottish-rite Southern Juris- 
diction publication, and from the 
public actions, including court ac- 
tions, of lodges in Oregon, Califor- 
nia, and Michigan. The public rec- 
ord of Masonic lodges in support of 
easy divorce laws is evidence of the 
striving for a purely secularistic 
society. 

I know some of America’s finest 
gentlemen are enrolled in American 
Masonic lodges. 

Doesn’t the point remain, how- 
ever, that a thoughtful Christian 
cannot be a thoughtful Mason? 
There is no question here of the sin- 
cerity of people who try to be both 
Christians and Masons. It’s simply 
that there is unquestionably a very 
great inconsistency between Christ- 
ianity and Masonry: between super- 
natural, revealed religion and the 
“religion” of reason and naturalism. 
The promise of preference and social 
advantage that draws so many to 
Masonry must be weighed against 
the promises of Christ. 





By 


Charles Oxton 


Condensed from “The Sign” * 





Quinn of the Islands 


The governor toiled unceasingly to 


make Hawaii our 50th state 
| D Britain’s queen mother, the 

____] newly installed governor of 
Haw aii, 38-year-old William Francis 
Quinn, found himself unexpectedly 
monopolizing the spotlight. En route 
to Australia, the dowager queen’s 
plane touched down at Honolulu. 
Quinn rushed to the airport to meet 
her. It was 4:30 a.m., and a steady 
rain was falling. 

As the royal plane touched the 
landing strip, Quinn sprinted out, 
umbrella in hand. With Hibernian 
gallantry, he opened the umbrella to 
shield his royal visitor. Unfortunate- 
ly, a sudden gust forced him to 
change the umbrella’s angle. When 
the scene appeared on the wire- 
photos, it looked as if the queen 
mother were braving the elements 
alone while Quinn, bumbershoot to 
head, apparently stood unscathed. 

Quinn is in politics today mainly 
because of the late Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J. The governor's early in- 
clination was to become an actor. 
Father Lord talked him into studying 
law. 

Like many of the islands’ chief 


URING THE WORLD TouR of 


executives Che became the 12th) he 
emigrated from the American main- 
land. He was born in Rochester, 
N.Y., on July 13, 1919, the middle 
child of three youngsters of Charles 
Alvin and Elizabeth Dorrity Quinn. 
When he was four, the Quinns 
moved to St. Louis. 

During his undergraduate days at 
St. Louis university, Quinn made no 
secret of his ambition to become an 
actor. Father Lord was one of those 
who observed him with more than 
usual interest. Bill appeared in some 
of Father Lord’s plays and musicals. 
One day, shortly after his gradua- 
tion, Bill approached Father Lord to 
ask his advice about making acting 
his life’s work. 

“You're a natural for the theater, 
Bill,” Father Lord told him. “But 
why confine yourself? You've got the 
makings of a crackajack attorney. 
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You could make your living as a 
lawyer and still keep up your theater 
work on the side—for pleasure and 
relaxation.” 

Quinn took the priest’s advice. In 
the fall of 1940, he went to Harvard 
Law school, where he stayed for a 
year and a half. Early in 1942, he 
quit Harvard to enlist in the navy 
as an ensign. Four years later, after 
service as an operations officer in the 
Okinawa and Solomons campaigns, 
he returned to civilian life with the 
reserve rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. 

Ironically, during those four years 
he got to visit Hawaii only twice for 
a total of 36 hours. “I saw practically 
nothing of my future home,” he re- 
calls. 

During the war, while home on 
leave, he married his childheod 
sweetheart, Nancy Witbeck. Bill’s 
longtime friend, Father Wilfred 
Mallon, S.J., dean of the college of 
arts and sciences at St. Louis univer- 
sity, performed the ceremony. 

In February, 1946, Quinn re- 
turned to Harvard. A year later he 
rejoined his wife and three children, 
wondering where he should hang out 
his shingle. He got the answer from 
Garner Anthony, a former attorney 
general of Hawaii, who was in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., looking for young 
lawyers to staff his law firm in 
Honolulu. 

The dean of the law school gave 
him Bill’s name. Through an inter- 
mediary, Anthony sounded Quinn 
out. The bait offered was a job pay- 


ing much more than he could start 
at in the U.S. Later, he and An- 
thony got together and hit it off 
famously. In April, 1947, the Quinns 
sailed for Hawaii with their three 
small children: Billy, four; Stephen, 
three; and Timothy, one. 

Almost from the start, Quinn’s 
flair for the dramatic marked him as 
a man to watch. His ability to endow 
colorless cases with high drama 
caught the attention of judges, other 
lawyers, and newsmen. 

In 1949, Quinn found himself 
projected into the political spotlight. 
His opposing attorney in one big case 
was O. P. Soares, chairman of the 
Hawaiian Republican central com- 
mittee. On the eve of a Lincoln-day 
dinner for which he was chairman, 
Soares found himself in trouble 
when the principal speaker had to 
default. 

Surprisingly, Soares turned to the 
opposition for help. He asked Quinn 
to deliver the major address, and 
Quinn, not so surprisingly, accepted. 
His speech proved a triumph. Over- 
night, he became a “candidate at 
large” for farsighted political leaders. 
But he kept both feet firmly on the 
ground. 

He had become an active member 
of Holy Trinity parish at Koko Head 
on the island of Oahu, and was a 
sought-after speaker for Holy Name 
rallies and other functions. To round 
out his schedule, the advent of three 
more little Quinns kept him busy 
with household chores. In 1950, 
Christopher was born. Five years 
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later a daughter, Cecile, came along. 
In 1957, right after his appointment 
by President Eisenhower as gover- 
nor, little Mary Kaiulani arrived. 
The Kaiulani was a gesture of respect 
for a Hawaiian princess. 

The impetus that propelled him 
into the governor's chair came by 
chance. Gov. Sam King, an old war 
horse of Hawaiian politics, found 
himself caught in a crosscurrent of 
political opinions. When he failed 
to win endorsement for another term, 
Quinn became a “peace” candidate. 
In August, 1957, his presidential ap- 
pointment for a four-year term was 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. On 
Sept. 2, amid typical Hawaiian fan- 
fare and pageantry, he was inaugu- 
rated at historic Jolani palace. 

For Quinn, the event had more 
than usual significance. It provided 
him with added assurance that all 
the racial and religious minorities in 
the islands had been molded into one 
coherent stream. 

One of the strongest arguments 
Quinn used to advance Hawaii's 
cause for statehood was the old Rev- 
olutionary war rallying cry, “No tax- 
ation without representation.” He 
pointed out that Hawaiians paid the 
same federal income tax as citizens 
of New York and California, yet 
without a decisive vote in Congress; 
they could not say Aye or Nay when 
new taxes were levied. 

The idea harbored by many Amer- 
icans that Hawaii had always been 
part of our territorial possessions and 


was content toremain that way vexed 
Quinn. “The flags of many nations 
have been raised over Hawaii,” he 
protested. “For a time it belonged to 
the British. The Russian flag flew 
over Hawaii in 1815. The French 
flag went up over Honolulu in 1839 
and again in 1849. The British re- 
turned briefly in 1843.” 

The importance of Hawaii under 
the program of hemispheric defense 
planned by the Pentagon gave sub- 
stance to Quinn’s arguments in favor 
of statehood. Together with Formosa, 
Okinawa, Guam, and the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii forms the outer perim- 
eter of America’s defensive line. 
Despite the tragedy at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii is our major Pacific base. 

The Japanese, Filipinos, Puerto 
Ricans, Chinese, Korean, and white 
settlers who make up a population 
now well above the half-million 
mark all feel that they have more 
than earned their right to be accepted 
as full-fledged citizens of the U.S. 

Today, the Quinns are as much a 
part of the Hawaiian scene as if they 
had been there all their lives. The 
only change they have made in their 
mode of living was a move from 
Holy Trinity on Koko Head to Our 
Lady of Peace, Honolulu’s cathedral 
parish. 

As much as any governor in recent 
memory, Governor Quinn symbol- 
izes the cause of a people whose 
courage, common sense, and good 
humor would make them an asset to 
any nation. 





By Nancy E. Gross 
Condensed from the book* 





Living With Stress 


In our push-button age of anxiety, 
the trick is to strike a happy 
medium 


NE OF THE BEST WAYS to be 
| healthy and happy is to live 
| at your own best stress level: 
that level which is neither too high 
nor too low. To discover where it 
lies, you have only to understand 
yourself and the life you are leading. 
Such a prescription rolls quite trip- 
pingly off the tongue, but it is not so 
easy to take. For you and the life you 
lead are both extraordinarily compli- 
cated phenomena, the products of 
aeons of biological and social change. 
Every man’s biological inheritance 
stretches back to that infinitely dis- 
tant past when life first appeared on 
this planet; he contains within him- 
self every rung of the evolutionary 
ladder. His social inheritance is 
somewhat newer, but it is just as 
complicated, and it, too, has become 
an integral part of his equipment for 
living. 

Of all the multitude of elements 
that work to form your personality 
there are three for which you have 
some responsibility. The first is your 
physical condition, as it develops out 


of the way you live and all your ex- 
periences in health and in disease, 
and as it is limited by your heredity. 
The second is your emotional pat- 
tern, as it is limited by the early 
events that formed your character 
and as it is modified by everything 
that happens to you from then on. 
The third is your immediate environ- 
ment: your family and friends, the 
community you live in, the work you 
do. 

The best clue to whether any- 
thing is seriously wrong in any one 
of these areas lies within you: in 
your general health and in your 
frame of mind. If both are satisfac- 
tory, you are living at a stress level 
appropriate to your needs. But if 
either or both are unsatisfactory, 
something is wrong. It is up to you 
(with whatever help you may need 


*© 1958 by Nancy E. Gross. Reprinted with permission of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 
42d St., New York City 36. 207 pp. $3.95. 
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from the experts) to discover where 
the problem lies and to solve it. 

Claire Maxwell, a young woman 
in her early 30's, is a native New 
Yorker. Except for her four years at 
a New England college, she had 
lived in Manhattan all her life. She 
was still living there with her hus- 
band Bert and their two children un- 
til just before our story begins. 

At that time, the Maxwells moved 
to suburban Greenacres, about 40 
miles from New York. They had not 
been in their modern ranch house 
more than a couple of weeks before 
Claire’s blood pressure shot up to 
150. 

Claire is a gentle, almost shy girl. 
She was quite happy in her New 
York life. The city’s impersonal at- 
mosphere suited her very well, and 
its noise and excitement never real- 
ly penetrated the peaceful island of 
content on which she lived with Bert 
and her eight-year-old daughter and 
six-year-old son. She enjoyed playing 
the piano, going to concerts, visiting 
art galleries and museums, and read- 
ing. She was an extremely efficient 
housekeeper, and got real pleasure 
out of taking care of her sunny, old- 
fashioned apartment. She and Bert 
had a small circle of intimate friends 
who shared their interests and ap- 
proach to life. 

From the moment they arrived in 
Greenacres, however, their normally 
placid lives were turned into bedlam. 
In New York, Claire had given her 
mornings to housework and her after- 
noons to reading and the piano. 


Now she discovered that as soon as 
the kids had been shipped off to 
school and the husbands to work, her 
entire block plunged into a ferment 
of social activity. If she wasn’t serv- 
ing coffee to four or five of her neigh- 
bors, she was drinking coffee at one 
of their homes. 

Her evenings were snatched away 
from her as ruthlessly as her morn- 
ings. She was drafted to serve on the 
program committee of the pra, to 
teach piano once a week at the adult- 
education center, and to attend the 
bimonthly meetings of the communi- 
ty’s betterment association and the 
Greenacres Women’s league. In ad- 
dition, she was drawn into a baby- 
sitting pool which took her away 
from home another evening each 
week. She was too shy to refuse to 
participate in any of these projects, 
and she found herself devoting en- 
ergy she did not have to things she 
did not enjoy. 

Bert, who liked nothing better 
than to spend his evenings listening 
to 15th-century Italian composers on 
his hi-fi, was also propelled into a 
frantic round of activity. He would 
arrive home weary after a hard day’s 
work, gulp down a hasty dinner, and 
dash out to a meeting. 

Three weeks of this was enough to 
bring both of them to exhaustion. 
Their few evenings alone degener- 
ated into sullen silences punctuated 
only by petty bickering and com- 
plaints. They found themselves be- 
coming curt with their children, and 


the youngsters, baffled by the change 
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in their easygoing parents, began to 
show their emotional confusion in 
all sorts of ways. No wonder Claire’s 
blood pressure registered 150! 

The Maxwells could not move 
back to the city; suitable apartments 
were not to be had. Tranquilizers 
probably would have permitted 
Claire to keep her activities up and 
her blood pressure down. The doc- 
tor did prescribe them as an immedi- 
ate measure but he did not recom- 
mend their continued use. There 
was no reason to make any basic 
modification in Claire’s emotional 
pattern; many normal men and wom- 
en are quiet and retiring. But Claire 
must learn how to say No. 

She resigned from the board of 
the pra, although she still remains 
an active member of the organiza- 
tion, and she gave up the morning 
coffee sessions altogether. She still 
admits to a wistful yearning to re- 
turn to New York, but she is no 
longer unhappy in Greenacres. She 
gets along well with her neighbors, 
her home life is back on an even keel, 
and her blood pressure has returned 
to normal. 

Marian Heller, 67 years old, is in 
the process of moving from her 
daughter’s home in Northern Michi- 
gan to a small apartment in a small 
town on its southern border. From 
the June day in 1920 on which she 
married Dr. Ralph Heller until his 
death a few months ago, Marian had 
lived in the town to which she is 
now returning. There she had reared 
her two daughters and her son, all 


three now grown up, married, and 
themselves parents. There Marian 
and Ralph had lived busy lives. They 
were devoted to one another and to 
their children, and although they 
had their share of troubles, they man- 
aged to take most things in stride. 

But Marian had gone through a 
difficult period right after her young- 
est daughter, Jeanne, had been mar- 
ried. Like her brother and sister be- 
fore her, Jeanne had moved some 
distance away from home. 

The house had seemed absolutely 
empty when Jeanne left, and for 
several weeks Marian wandered 


about aimlessly, feeling sorry for her- 
self. After a while, however, she 
volunteered to work three afternoons 
a week in the pediatrics ward of the 
county hospital. She had always 


liked to cook, and now that she had 
more time she and a few friends met 
once a week to try their hands at 
gourmet recipes. Between her new 
activities and her continuing respon- 
sibilities to her husband and her 
home, Marian again felt useful and 
content. 

Then Ralph died of a heart attack. 
The whole thing happened so quick- 
ly that Marian went to pieces. She 
felt unable to cope with anything, 
and turned all the arrangements ov- 
er to her children. Before she knew 
what was going on, they had. sold 
the house and the furniture and in- 
stalled her at Jeanne’s. She was to 
spend six months at a time with each 
of her three children. All the chil- 


dren loved and wanted her, and all 
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sincerely believed they had devised 
the perfect solution to her problems. 
But it was not, as Marian discovered 
shortly after she moved into Jeanne’s 
spare room, 

From the moment she got out of 
bed in the morning until she retired 
at night, she was waited on hand and 
foot. When she offered to help with 
household chores, her daughter 
would smile brightly, pat her on the 
shoulder, sigh, and remind her that 
daddy’s death had been a tremend- 
ous shock, and that she had worked 
hard all her life. 

So Marian simply sat. She had no 
place to go, no friends to visit or to 
talk to. All she had was time and 
sympathy. 

She stood it for about three 
months, then told her daughter she 
was going back home to live in an 
apartment of her own. 

Jeanne insisted that they consult a 
doctor first. After a thorough examin- 
ation, he pronounced Marian fit, and 
he gave his approval to her plan. He 
warned Jeanne that the surest way 
to make her mother old was to 1ob 
her of the friends and activities that 
gave purpose to her life. 

In their specific details, the diff- 
culties that confronted each of these 
people may have been unique. But 
all of us are influenced by the same 
stress factors that impinged on the 
lives of Claire Maxwell and Marian 
Heller. 

Claire was suffering from an over- 
dose of stress. When the stress im- 
posed by the hectic nature of her 


life was reduced, she regained both 
her health and her emotional bal- 
ance. 

The case of Marian Heller, on 
the other hand, shows that too little 
stress can be just as bad as too much. 
A consistently overworked machine 
is likely to break down prematurely, 
but so will one that has become rusty 
from disuse. 

The human body, too, needs a 
certain amount of use if it is to op- 
erate efficiently. If you have ever 
dedicated a fairly long vacation to the 
pursuit of absolutely nothing at all, 
you have discovered this for yourself : 
on your return home, the simplest 
jobs suddenly become herculean 
tasks. Any woman who gave birth 
ten or more years ago will remember 
that she was not permitted to leave 
her bed for about two weeks, and 
that when she finally did make the 
long descent to the floor, she was 
very weak for some time afterward. 
Today’s mothers are out of bed the 
day after their babies are born and 
back in their homes within a week. 

To dedicate your life to the avoid- 
ance of stress is both pointless and 
dangerous. For the body, in its in- 
stinctive wisdom, seeks constantly to 
maintain its proper stress level. If it is 
thwarted in one direction, it will 
find outlet in another. 

If you are physically ill, one of the 
best ways of getting well is to elimi- 
nate stress as much as possible. Bed 
rest reduces the number of physical 
stresses to which you are exposed, 


and should, therefore, be helpful. 
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Dr. Hans Selye, of the Uni- 
versity of Montreal, holds that 
stress, “the wear and tear of life,” 
is the ultimate cause of all dis- 
ease, mental and physical. Once 
in a generation a revolutionary 
concept, like the germ theory of 
disease or the cellular basis of 
life, appears to give new direc- 
tion to medical thinking. Dr. 
Selye’s stress concept has been 
likened to one of these, and he 
has been called the Einstein of | 
Medicine. 
Miss Gross has worked closely 

with Dr. Selye, and her book, 
from which this excerpt is taken, | 
is based on his theories. 


Denia 


eieseaibilil 


But if it produces serious emotional 
discomfort, it will defeat its purpose. 
Most physicians believe that no more 
than 50% of their patients can toler- 
ate protracted inactivity unless they 
are seriously ill. 

Retirement is proving to be both 
a boon and a bane. It is a boon be- 
cause it allows the older person to 
make fruitful use of his days at a 


pace appropriate to his age. It is a, 


bane because too many of our older 
citizens have been unable to find 
constructive ways of using this gift 
of time. 

The technological advances of our 
era have helped both to enrich and 
to lengthen life, and have, therefore, 
contributed enormously toward re- 
ducing the damaging effects of stress. 
Yet at the same time they have added 
new sources of danger. The very in- 
crease in pace and pressure makes 


our modern-day life more stressful. 

The executive is often pictured as 
the model of the overstressed man; 
every year brings movies, novels, and 
television plays dramatizing in de- 
tail the frightful toll that emotional 
pressures can take. We are led to 
think that beneath every gray-flannel 
suit beats a diseased heart, and that 
every ulcer is a badge of honor and a 
symbol of devotion. 

No one can deny that high-tension 
work can produce all the illnesses 
associated with excessive stress. But 
most of the routine jobs of our cul- 
ture, clerical and manual, ask too lit- 
tle of those who perform them. The 
man or woman who spends eight 
hours a day on a job which presents 
no challenge is operating very much 
under his optimum stress level and 
is, therefore, likely to get into trou- 
ble. 

Our technology itself tends to 
alienate man from his work and thus 
encourages all kinds of destructive 
developments, psychological and po- 
litical. And many experts say that 
bad as things are now they will be 
much worse when automation be- 
comes common. The average man, 
robbed of all sense of creative partici- 
pation in his work, may very well 
give up his participation in the af- 
fairs of his community and his na- 
tion and even in the immediate af- 
fairs of his personal life. 

The hyperactivity of the busy 
businessman is only one side of the 
problem. Far too many of us spend 
our leisure in complete inactivity. 
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Newspapers, movies, radio, televis- 
ion, and automobiles put us in dan- 
ger of becoming a nation of passive 
spectators. Even in the large cities, 
where the traffic situation is so acute 
that parking space simply cannot be 
found, no one seems to dream of 
walking more than a few blocks. ‘The 
reduced motion-picture attendance 
indicates that we are reluctant even 
to leave our houses to get our vicar- 
ious thrills at the local movie theater. 

Men and women who go to ex- 
tremes in work and play tend to re- 
main on the same side of the spec- 
trum in both areas. The executive 
whose job keeps him under constant 
pressure usually can be found spend- 
ing his weekends rushing from one 
strenuous project to the next, and on 
Sunday night climaxing his overac- 
tivity with too many drinks and too 
little sleep, whereas the factory 
worker who performs one simple and 
undemanding operation day after 
day gives his weekends over to naps, 
lounging, and watching television. 

Although we do have a right to 
demand that our environment offer 
us healthy channels through which 
to satisfy our needs for stress, we can 
expect no more of the outside world 
than we do of ourselves. 

The same highly developed brain 
that makes it possible for us to learn 
calculus enables us to use our per- 
ceptions in a destructive way. The 
same intellectual capacity that per- 
mits us to think in abstract terms and 
to create the symbols with which we 
manipulate reality to produce art, 


science, and human civilization it- 
self, permits us to confuse these sym- 
bols with reality to the point where 
we can no longer deal with it proper- 
ly. 

: The inability to separate fact from 
fancy, symbol from reality, past 
from present, is characteristic of 
every psychologically disturbed per- 
son. The degree of his inability, no 
matter what its initial cause, deter- 
mines the degree of his disturbance; 
if it is serious, we call him mentally 
ill, and if it is mild, we call him 
neurotic. 

Emotional disturbance is a disease 
of adaptation. It is usually related 
90% to our reactions to the outside 
world and only 10% to the events 
of that reality. Like every other dis- 
ease of adaptation, it is best treated 
in its earliest stages, when the stress 
factor is always of major signifi- 
cance. A psychologically healthy 
childhood is the best defense against 
future neurosis. But since childhood 
cannot always be ideal, the second 
choice lies in the development of a 
constantly increasing awareness of 
ourselves and of our lives, so that we 
do not lose control of either. 

This is the age of the expert. We 
laymen have been so swamped by 
new discoveries that out of a sense of 
helplessness we tend to abdicate our 
own judgment. But no one ever 
learns to deal with his personal prob- 
lems, large or small, physical, psy- 
chological, or social, by rote. Until 
he brings his own intelligence to bear 
on them they will remain unsolved. 





By Phyllis McGinley 


Condensed from the “American Weekly’’* 





Says one who toots her own horn 


ay 


| HAT MEN ARE wonderful is a 
| proposition I will defend to 
___} the death. Honest, intrepid, 
talented, strong, and handsome, 
they are my favorite gender. Consid- 
er the things men can do better than 
women: mend the plumbing, cook, 
invent atom bombs, design the Em- 
pire waistline, and run the four-min- 
ute mile. They can throw a ball 
overhand. They can grow a beard. 

I can think of only two accom- 
plishments at which women excel. 
Having babies is one. The other is 
driving an automobile. 

Don’t misunderstand me. Some of 
my best friends .are male drivers. 
They seldom go to sleep at the wheel 
or drive 90 on a 45-an-hour road or 
commit any other of the sins of 
which statistics accuse them. But in- 
surance companies have been busy 
as bees proving that I don’t get 
around among the right people. 

In New York State, where I live, 
they have even made it expensive to 
have sons. Car insurance costs much 
more if there are men in the family 
under 25 driving than if there are 
only women. Obviously the females 


of the species make the better chauf- 
feurs. 

They ought to. They get the most 
practice. Aside from truck and taxi 
drivers, it is women who really han- 
dle the cars of the nation. Five days 
of the week they are slipping clever- 
ly through trafhe on their thousand 
errands: parking neatly in front of 
chain stores, ferrying their husbands 
to and from commuting trains, and 
driving the young to schools and 
dentists and dancing classes and 
Scout meetings. It is only on Satur- 
days and Sundays that men get their 
innings, not to speak of their out- 
ings, and it is over weekends when 
most of the traffic catastrophes occur. 

Not that men are responsible for 
all the accidents. Some are caused 
by women—by the little blonde on 
the sidewalk at whom the male driv- 
er feels impelled to whistle; or by the 
pretty girl sitting in the front seat 
for whom he wants to show off his 
skill, his eagle eye, and the way he 
can pull ahead of that red Jaguar. 

But it isn’t caution and practice 
alone which make the difference. 


*575 Lexington Ave., New York City 22. Jan. 11, 1959. © 1959 by Hearst Publishing Co., Inc., 
and reprinted with permission, 
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It’s chiefly an attitude of mind. 
Women, in my opinion, are the prac- 
tical ones. To us a car is a means of 
transportation. It is a gadget more 
complicated, perhaps, than a dish- 
washer or a can opener, but no more 
romantic. It is something in which 
we can carry the sheets to the laun- 
dry, pick up Johnnie at kindergar- 
ten, and lug home rosebushes. 

Men, the dear, sentimental crea- 
tures, feel otherwise. To them, auto- 
mobiles are more than means of 
transportation. They are their shin- 
ing chariots, the objects of their af- 
fections. A good man loves his car 
the way the Lone Ranger loves his 
horse, and he feels for its honor on 
the road. No one must get off to a 
better jack-rabbit start. And no one, 
but no one, must tell him anything 
while he’s driving. My own hus- 
band, ordinarily the most good-tem- 
pered of men, becomes a tyrant be- 
hind the wheel. 

“Shouldn’t we bear south here?” I 
inquire meekly on our Saturday trips 
to the country; or, “Honey, there’s a 
gray convertible trying to pass.” 

“Who's driving?” he snarls like 
Simon Legree, veering stubbornly 
north or avoiding, by a hair, being 
run into. 

Women drivers, on the other 
hand, take advice. They are used to 
taking it, having had it pressed on 
them all their lives by their mothers, 
teachers, beaus, husband, and even- 
tually their children. And when they 
don’t know their route exactly, they 
inquire at service stations, from pass- 


ers-by, from traffic officers. But men 
hate to ask and, when they are 
forced to do so, seldom listen. 

Have you ever overheard a woman 
taking down directions on the 
phone? “Yes,” she may say affably. 
“I understand. I drive up that pretty 
road to the Danbury turnoff. Then I 
bear left at the little antique shoppe 
that used to be a barn—yellow with 
blue shutters. Then right at a mead- 
ow with two beech trees in it, and a 
couple of black cows. Up a little 
lane, just a tiny way beyond a corn- 
field, and that’s your place. Yes. 
With a Tiffany-glass carriage lamp 
in front. Fine. I won’t have any 
trouble.” Nor does she. 

A man has too much pride to take 
such precautions. “OK,” he says im- 
patiently. “Two point seven miles 
off the Post road. A left, a rotary, an- 
other left. Six point three to—oh, 
never mind. I'll check the map.” 

When they don’t insist on travel- 
ing by ear, men travel by chart. I’ve 
nothing against road maps, really, 
except the way they clutter up the 
glove compartment, where I like to 
keep tissues and sunglasses. But men 
have a furtive passion for them. 

When my husband and [ are plan- 
ning a trip, he doesn’t rush out like 
me to buy luggage and a new ward- 
robe. He shops for maps. For days 
ahead of time he studies them dot- 
ingly; then I am forced to study 
them en route. Many a bitter jour- 
ney have I taken past the finest scen- 
ery in America with my eyes glued 
to a collection of black and red 
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squiggles on a road map, instead of 
on the forests and canyons we had 
come all the way across the country 
to behold. 

“Look!” I cry to him as we rush up 
some burning autumn lane. “Aren't 
the trees glorious?” 

“What does the map say?” he mut- 


If we should ever approach the 
Pearly Gates together, 1 know exact- 
ly how the conversation will run. 
“See all the pretty stars,” I'll be mur- 
muring happily. “And, oh, do look 
over there! Isn’t that the City of 
Gold?” 


“Never mind your golden cities,” 


he'll warn me sternly, as he nearly 
collides with a meteor. “Just keep 
your eye on the map.” 


ters. “I’ve marked a covered bridge 
about a quarter of a mile along here. 
That’s where we turn.” 


THE PERFECT ASSIST 


It was threshing time in Kansas. Machines journeyed from farm to farm, belching 
smoke and hard wheat at each stop. A dozen men fed and tended a machine, and 
the womenfolk labored feverishly to feed the men 

In his threshing crew one summer, father included two Negroes. He did not 
judge a man by his color, but by his work. Now, working side by side with Ne- 


groes was one thing to the other members of the crew; eating with them was some- 
thing else again. 

Soon ominous rumblings reached the house. Word was spreading that some of 
the men did not intend to permit the Negroes to eat dinner at the table with them 
that noon. 

Mother went on scalding eight roosters with a God-will-give-me-the-words look 
in her eye, while the fragrance of baking pies and fresh bread filled the air. Small 
excited girls shelled endless peas and discussed the ugly rumor, their first en- 
counter with racial prejudice. 

At noon, the table bulged with a glorious meal. The men had washed, and 
were standing about waiting to be called. The air was as quiet and calm as before 
a storm. Children watched timidly from the corner of the wash-house; even they 
knew that a scene was expected. 

And then mother appeared on the porch—double-chinned and be-aproned, but 
never more a queen. She went up to the two Negroes, led them to the table, and 
seated them at the head. Then she turned to the others and abruptly ended 
segregation with one quiet sentence: “Anyone else who would like to eat is wel- 
come.” Neva White. 


[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 
we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 
batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





COULD YOU 


TT GREAT “CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST” opens in 
this issue of THe CaTHoLic Dicest—and $28,000.00 
in cash is awaiting 109 winners in less than four months. 

This is a contest to get new subscriptions to THE 
CATHOLIC Dicest. No quizzes. No research to make. 
Nothing to write. Winners are determined solely on the 
basis of new subscriptions turned in. 

You now reading these lines, man or woman, boy or 
girl, can win a total of $12,000.00 (First Grand Prize 
$10,000.00 plus Bonuses) in Cash before August 9, this 
summer! 

That isn’t all. There is a Second Grand Prize of 
$4,000.00, a Third Grand Prize of $3,000.00, and a 
Fourth of $1,500.00, a Fifth of $500.00, a Sixth of 
$400.00, three additional Grand Prizes—and 100 Cash 
Prizes of $50.00 each. , 

Here is perhaps the finest opportunity of your life— 
to buy or build a home, start a business, get a college 
education, travel the world, retire in Arizona, California, 
Florida, or anywhere. : 

Here is your big chance to get your friends to rally 
round—your church organization, sorority, fraternity, 
club, civic group or labor union. They will all help you 
win—if you ask them. 

In order to win—you must enter the Contest early. 
You must enter NOW, during the First Contest Period. 

The “CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST” is divided 
into Four Periods. You note how Credit-Votes for sub- 
scriptions are highest in this First Period. Credit-Votes 
decrease during the Second, Third, and Fourth Periods. 
The Contest closes forever at midnight, August 9. 

What does this mean to you? It means—YOU MUST 
ENTER THIS GREAT “CROSS AND FLAG CON- 
TEST” TODAY! . 

These are the golden days—during this First Period. 
They will not come again. 

Use the Entry Form immediately. Within a few days 
you will receive your “Working Kit.” Then—you're on 
your way to perhaps the greatest triumph of your life. 
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The ‘CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST” is divided into four Contest Periods. The highest Credit- 
Votes are earned on subscriptions obtained during the First Period. 


First Period opens in this issue 

Second Period opens Monday, June 15 
Third Period opens Monday, July 6 
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Cast an Eye Over This Prize List 


FIRST GRAND PRIZE..... . $10,000 
SECOND GRAND PRIZE... 4,000 
THIRD GRAND PRIZE.......... 3,000 
FOURTH GRAND PRIZE.... 

FIFTH GRAND PRIZE.... 

SIXTH GRAND PRIZE......... 

SEVENTH GRAND PRIZE....... 
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100 CASH PRIZES OF $50 EACH... 


109 Cash Prizes $25,000 


HELP YOURSELF AND THE CHURCH 


This is a contest to encourage you to find more readers for the 
Catholic press. The $28,000 in prizes is only one reason why you 
should enter it now. Your Catholic press needs more readers; it 
needs to expand its influence. 

As a worker in this contest, you are helping the Catholic press 
reach more people. You help your neighbors become better in- 
formed about their religion, and better informed about the great 
issues of the cay. You are doing a service to your neighbors, to 
your Church, and your country. That is why we are calling this 
competition the “CROSS AND FLAG CONTEST.” Enter it now. 
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St. Paul 13, Minnesota 
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Contest Rules, and “working kit.’’ 

| understand | shall be credited with 10,000 Free Credit- 
Votes upon your receipt of this Entry Blank. 
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Grace Tully and 
Her Three Bosses 


In 40 years at the elbows of the 
mighty, she has made no enemies 


\V/ HEN 1T comes to working 
\ V close to sources of great power, 
few women can match the career of 
Grace George Elizabeth Tully. From 
1918 to 1928, Miss Tully was secre- 
tary to Bishop (later Cardinal) Pat- 
rick J. Hayes of New York. From 
1928 until his death, she was secre- 
tary to Franklin D. Roosevelt. Since 
January, 1955, she has been execu- 
tive assistant to Lyndon Johnson, 
majority leader of the Senate. 

Miss Tully not only had to learn 
the subtleties of three different kinds 
of administration: Church, White 
House, and legislative. She had to 
learn the nuances of three distinctly 
different personalities, each forceful 
in his own way. 

Cardinal Hayes she remembers as 
being “very angelic, gentle, soft- 
spoken, and very kind.” Roosevelt, 
to his secretary, was a person who 
was “always relaxed, or if he wasn’t 
relaxed he didn’t show it.” Senator 
Johnson, in contrast, is never re- 
laxed: he is a rangy Texan, restless, 


driving, brilliant. Unlike Cardinal 


By Paul F. Healy 
Condensed from “The Sign”* 





Hayes and For, he has no hobbies, 
other than working himself and his 
staff beyond normal limits. 

“Grace is one of the great women 
I’ve known,” says Johnson. “She 
does everything. She’s my director of 
research, handles certain mail, even 
takes dictation if I need it. And I ask 
her for advice. She and my wife are 
my two best brains.” 

Her day starts and ends with John- 
son’s; it runs from 9:30 a.m. to 7:30 
p.M. But when the Senate is in night 
session, she works until the wee 
hours of the morning. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
thing about her career is that in 40 
years of being at the elbows of the 
mighty, she has apparently made no 
enemies. She is rated tops by veteran 
newspapermen and _ politicos in 
Washington. 

In her White House days, she was 


a buxom brunette with brilliant blue 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. February, 1959. © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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eyes, rosy skin, and a sharp Irish wit, 
gustily in love with life. The Presi- 
dent called her “child,” Eleanor 
Roosevelt called her Tully, Press 
Secretary Steve Early called her 
Gracious, and William Hassett, the 
veteran Presidential assistant, called 
her Lady Abbess. Today, Grace is 
gray-haired and matronly-looking, 
but her laugh is as uninhibited and 
as infectious as ever. 

Once, after she was interviewed 
on TV, the master of ceremonies 
malapropped, “That was Grace Kel- 
by you just heard.” Miss Tully later 
told Mrs. Johnson with that full- 
throated laugh of hers, “You're go- 
ing to hear from a lot of people 
who'll say, “That ain’t the Grace 
Kelly we know!” 

Miss Tully is constantly asked for 
stories about FpR. Authors of Roose- 
veltiana consult her on controversial 
points before publishing. One pub- 
lisher who asked her to comment on 
a Roosevelt biography was startled 
to receive a five-page, single-space 
reply listing 54 errors. 

Grace calls the Tullys “an unquiet 
family of Irish origin, Democratic 
politics, and American spirit.” Third 
oldest of four children, she has a 
brother, Father James F. Tully, Jr., 
pastor of St. Mary’s church, Wash- 
ingtonville, N.Y.; two sisters, Alice, 
now Mrs. Harold Sinton, and Paula, 
now Mrs. Charles Rollin Larrabee, 
both of Washington, D.C. 

Their father, James F. Tully, who 
- died when Grace was young, and 
his father had been financially suc- 


cessful wholesalers on Staten Island. 
Their mother, the former Alice Lee 
Galligan, was a beautiful actress. 
She raised the children largely by 
herself. “We were taught to stick to- 
gether,” she recalls. “We worked 
while we studied and we gave one 
another, as well as others, the respect 
we hoped to have ourselves.” 

Grace was named after Grace 
George, the famous actress, who was 
a close friend of her mother. She 
was born in Bayonne, N.J., and at 
the age of three was entered in St. 
Vincent’s, a boarding school in New- 
ark. She also attended Ladycliff-on- 
the-Hudson; Mrs. Disbrow’s at Eas- 
ton, Pa.; Our Lady of Lourdes at 
Washington Heights, N.Y.; and the 
Convent of the Holy Child i in New 
York City. 

Her sister Paula followed her 
mother onto the stage, but Grace 
says proudly that she herself w ‘as a 
“better pitcher than an actress.” In 
fact, she could play baseball better 
than some of her male contempor- 
aries. She pitched for P.S. 186 when 
she attended summer school there. 

After high school, she went on to 
the Grace institute for business train- 
ing, a school endowed by the Grace 
steamship family and conducted by 
the Sisters of Charity. But in the 
spring of 1918, before she completed 
her course, Mother Borromeo, prin- 
cipal of the school, asked her if she 
would like to work for Bishop Hayes 
at St. Stephen’s rectory. He was then 
Auxiliary Bishop of New York and 
bishop- chaplain of the army and 
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navy. He became an archbishop in 
1919 and a cardinal in 1924, and 
was known as the “father of the 
Catholic charities.” 

Cardinal Hayes was not a good 
administrator, but he knew how to 
get people to work for him. Manag- 
ing his office was a “born executive,” 
the late Father Joseph P. Dineen, 
who, Miss Tully says, taught her “in 
a practical sense the fundamentals 
of secretarial conduct.” 

Miss Tully also began to make her 
first acquaintance with big names. 
Cardinals O’Connell of Boston and 
Mundelein of Chicago came to the 
bishop’s office, as well as the cele- 
brated Father Duffy of New York’s 
colorful Fighting 69th regiment, and 
bishops from all over the U.S. who 
had military installations in their di- 
oceses. 

She had to develop skills that were 
not taught at Grace institute. Bishop 
Hayes always prepared his sermons 
in advance and at great length; and 
he dictated them slowly. Then he 
would lean back, close his eyes, and 
ask Grace to “deliver” them: not just 
reading back her notes but preach- 
ing, with warm feeling, as if she 
were in the pulpit. 

“Tf it did not sound right, he might 
consider it his fault—or mine,” she 
recalls with a chuckle. Despite her 
acting heritage, intoning a sermon 
was not easy for Miss Tully, who 
normally rattles off her words so fast 
that she has been called a “female 
Floyd Gibbons.” 

Miss Tully recalls that she learned 


a great deal of philosophy working 
painstakingly with the cardinal. But 
the tranquillity of the routine began 
to pall on her fiery nature after ten 
years. She wanted some excitement. 
Politics was in her blood. Her grand- 
father had been a Democratic leader 
in Richmond county and she herself 
had long been an aggressive admirer 
of Al Smith. So in 1928 she applied 
for a job at the Democratic National 
committee headquarters in New 
York. 

She had originally resolved never 
to work for a woman, but when she 
was offered a position as secretary to 
Eleanor Roosevelt she accepted with 
the assurance she could have another 
spot if that one did not prove mutual- 
ly satisfactory. As it turned out, she 
found Mrs. Roosevelt a considerate 
person to work for. But during Fpr’s 
campaign for the governorship in 
New York in 1928, Miss Tully di- 
vided her time between national 
committee work and the candidate 
himself. 

Even before election night, Roose- 
velt asked her to stay on with him 
regardless of the outcome. Her job 
was to take some of the load off 
“Missy” Marguerite LeHand, who 
had been with For since 1920. As 
the years went on, Miss Tully was to 
take over much of the real work of 
Missy, who was less robust. 

Roosevelt dictated to Grace Tully 
nearly all the speeches he made be- 
tween 1928 and his death. He 
worked at a bridge table, his head. 


resting against the back of the chair 
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and his feet on a footstool. He would 
say to Miss Tully, “I want to think 
out loud,” and he would do it 
smoothly for eight or ten legal-sized 
sheets. This became the starting 
point, and usually the basic pattern, 
of the speech finally worked out by 
the President and his speech writers. 

To suggestions that he use a dicta- 
phone, Fpr replied that he liked to 
have an instant human reaction to 
what he was saying; in other words, 
to see his secretary's face. 

She was not good at being dead- 
pan, and if he detected a negative 
facial response, he would halt and 
say, “Now, what's w rong with that?” 
Later, he would mention worriedly 
to his assistants as they went over his 
text, “Grace didn’t like that.” 

From the beginning, she found 
FDR easy to work with. She never 
stood in awe of him. Merriman 
Smith, veteran White House corre- 
spondent for the United Press, says: 
“She was never scared of Fpr, but I 
think there were times when he was 
scared of her.” 

“I always argued with him,” Miss 
Tully recalls. “Being Irish, I couldn’ t 
help it. He seemed to like that. But 
he liked to tease me a lot.” 

A great deal of good-natured kid- 
ding went on: about religion, about 
the Irish and the Dutch, about the 
names he couldn’t remember. When 
he wanted to let her know that ev- 
erything was going well, he would 
buzz a little tune to her on the bell 
connected with her office. When 
he’d had a busy day, the President 


would often quip, “Papa was very 
executive today!” 

Once, in the winter of 1932-33, 
when Grace was convalescing from a 
bout with tuberculosis, he diverted 
his entourage from his home at Hyde 
Park, N.Y., to her sickroom at Ros- 
coe, N.Y. One of the newsmen who 
accompanied the party and waited 
outside recalls, “I never heard such 
laughter as came out of that place.” 

Grace Tully was as popular with 
the press as she was with her boss. 
On the road, she attended (and us- 
ually dominated) press parties that 
sometimes ran well past midnight. 

Grace had many beaus and many 
proposals of marriage. But on the 
subject of whether she ever came 
close to marriage, she says only, “I 
never said Yes.” One reason, she ad- 
mits, is that she had to take care of 
her mother, who died in 1949. 

Miss Tully’s most memorable day 
in the White House, understanda- 
bly, was Dec. 7, 1941. She was read- 
ing the Sunday papers at home that 
morning when the White House 
switchboard summoned her franti- 
cally. A limousine picked her up and 
sped her to the White House. 

Immediately she found herself 
taking down the telephoned reports 
of the Japanese attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, typing them up, and relaying 
them to the Boss. 

To avoid noise and confusion, she 
worked in the President’s bedroom, 
and Fpr’s top aids crowded around 
her as she transcribed her notes. 

Miss Tully was in the “Little 
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White House” at Warm Springs, 
Ga., when the President died sud- 
denly i in April, 1945, 

“My reaction of the moment was 
one of complete lack of emotion,” 
Grace wrote. “It was as if my whole 
mind and sense of feeling had been 
swept away. Without a word or a 
glance toward the others present, I 
walked into the bedroom, leaned 
over, and kissed the President light- 
ly on the forehead. 

“Then I walked out on the porch 
and stood wordless and tearless. In 
my heart were prayers, and finally 
into my mind came thoughts, a flood 
of them drawn from 17 years of ac- 
quaintance, close association, and 
reverent admiration. Through them, 
one recurred constantly—that the 
Boss had always shunned emotional- 
ism and that I must, for the immedi- 


Dumb as a drum with a hole in it. 
Charles Dickens 


Sky the color of apathy. Faith Baldwin 


A little eyebrow of a mustache. 
George Du Maurier 


ate present at least, behave in his pat- 
tern. I did, for a matter of hours.” 

Roosevelt left a memo in which 
he designated White House counsel 
Sam Rosenman, Harry Hopkins, 
and Grace Tully as a committee to 
decide which of his papers should 
not be made available to the public 
for the time being. (They put about 
15% into that category.) After that, 
she served for six years as executive 
secretary of the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt foundation before going to Sen- 
ator Johnson’s office. 

Miss Tully believes that a good 
secretary should have tact, discre- 
tion, and the ability to concentrate 
on the job at hand, but, above all 
else, “loyalty to her boss.” The Car- 
dinal, the President, and the Senator 
all found out that loyal is the word 
for Grace Tully. 


Looking as though she boarded with 
bluebirds. Gertrude O’Connell 


The yellow rows of taxis. 
K. H. Middendorf 


Sun coming to work over the horizon. 
Edward Lindall 


Frisky wind teasing the weather vane. 
April Oursler Armstrong 


Children rushing home at _half-past 
hungry. Mary C. Dorsey 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 
source must be given. Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 


accepted. Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By Charles Oxton 





St. Francis’ City at 
, the Golden Gate 


Every American has two cities: 
his own, and San Francisco 


\ Witt sas 
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YOUNG CHAUFFEUR, wait- 
ing for his quail-hunting 
employer one autumn day 
in 1933, carelessly kicked a clod of 
earth on a Marin county, California, 
road. Under it was a_ blackened 
piece of metal. It had a jagged hole 
in one corner and some writing 
which the chauffeur later described 
as looking “Chinese.” 

He washed the metal clean. With 
the grime removed, the letters stood 
out. They spelled out the name 
DRAKE, 

The chauffeur had unearthed one 
of the most sensational discoveries of 
our time. It blew away the mists of 
history to a day, 354 years before, 
when Capt. Francis Drake and his 
crew of the Golden Hind had come 
within hailing distance of the Gold- 


ri 
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en Gate. On the shores of the great 
harbor Drake barely missed would 
rise first a Franciscan mission, Mis- 
sion Dolores, then a city named in 
honor of the patron saint of the 
Franciscans. The accounts of the ex- 
act date of the founding of the mis- 
sion vary. But Father Zephyrin 
Engelhardt, 0.F.M., authority on the 
history of the early California mis- 
sions, puts it at June 29, 1776, five 
days before the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

The military commander of the 
expedition to colonize the territory 
ordered an enramada or arbor to be 
erected as a chapel for Father Fran- 
cisco Palou to say Mass. Dedication 
of a more permanent chapel took 
place the following October. Later, 
the site was inspected by Father 
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Junipero Serra, whose cause for 
sainthood is now going forward in 
Rome. 

If the June 29 date is accepted, 
then the founding of the Mission 
Dolores occurred even before the 
founding of the military Presidio and 
was the first permanent settlement 
established by white men on this 
California peninsula. Its name was 
taken from a nearby stream discov- 
ered on Good Friday and called 
Arroyo de los Dolores in honor of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, The mission 
still stands. 

Like Rome, San Francisco is a 
city built on hills, some 40 of them. 
The names of some of them are 
familiar only to those who live in 
their shadows: Potrero, Buena Vista, 
Larsen peak. Others, such as Nob 
hill, Russian hill, Telegraph hill, 
Twin Peaks, Mt. Olympus, and Mt. 
Davidson are known the world over. 

On Nob hill, James Flood built 
his massive sandstone mansion from 
his share of Comstock lode silver. 
Telegraph hill, where semaphores 
once signaled the arrival of ships 
from “the States,” now has a tower 
given by Lilly Hitchcock Coit, re- 
puted to be the city’s first female fire 
buff. 

Downtown, at the juncture of 
Kearny, Geary, and Market Sts., a 
fountain commemorates the memory 
of Lotta Crabtree, whose songs en- 
chanted the prospectors of ’49. On 
Christmas eve, 1910, thousands of 
people converged near the same spot 
to hear the opera star Tetrazzini sing 


The Last Rose of Summer from an 
improvised platform. 

Few travelers who visit San Fran- 
cisco for the first time are nonchalant 
about it. There is too much to re- 
mind them of its colorful, hectic past. 

At the Palace (now the Sheraton- 
Palace) hotel, Rudyard Kipling once 
watched the unfolding of a metro- 
politan miracle. Bret Harte, in love 
with the city as Kipling was not, 
called it a community “serene, indif- 
ferent of fate.” On Kearny St., where 
the Hall of Justice processes crim- 
inals by the hundreds, you can look 
across to Portsmouth square, where 
the old Spanish custom house used 
to stand. You can see a small galleon 
atop a shaft, spreading its bronze 
sails over this motto: “To be honest, 
to be kind, to earn a little—to spend 
a little less.” 

Four blocks away, in a rooming 
house, Robert Louis Stevenson bat- 
tled tuberculosis and near starvation 
in order to finish writing The Ama- 
teur Immigrant. On the edge of 
green-thatched Union square, where 
the cable cars still labor up Powell 
St., Enrico Caruso stood one terrible 
day in 1906 and watched what many 
thought was the city’s death agony, 
in the grip of a terrible earthquake 
and fire. 

To find the heart of the city of St. 
Francis, you have to ignore the mod- 
est skyscrapers—modest, that is, com- 
pared to those of New York or Chi- 
cago. You have to by-pass the con- 
crete freeways, the modern avenues. 
You have to search the winding al- 
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leys of Chinatown; the rain-swept 
ribbon of the Embarcadero, which 
girds the city; the old abandoned 
army fort that stands like a ghost un- 
der the shadow of Golden Gate 
bridge; the silent paths of Mission 
Dolores cemetery. 

In each of these you hear the 
heartbeat of San Francisco. But of 
all of them, Mission Dolores is most 
responsible for influencing not only 
the spiritual but the physical growth 
of the city during its first half cen- 
tury: from 1776 to the 1830's, when 
pressure from the Mexican congress 
stripped the missions of their proper- 
ty and dissipated the work of the 
padres. 

Around the beamed adobe of the 


mission, small rancherias, or villages, 





grouped themselves. The Indians 
who lived in them tilled the fields 
and tried to master the rudiments of 
carpentry. A short distance away the 
Presidio, with its military garrison, 
watched a truly communal commu- 
nity unfold. It was a pastoral exist- 
ence that, with the influence of the 
other missions, might have affected 
the whole future of the Pacific coast. 

The decrees taking the property 
from the missions were tragedy. In 
1858, California did restore the mis- 
sion to ecclesiastical control. But the 
action came too late. The property of 
the Indians had been irretrievably 
lost, and the Indians themselves had 
disappeared. 

With discovery of gold at Sutter’s 
mill, the physical character of the 
city changed. Records dated April, 
1848, show that by that time some 
1,000 people had come from all over 
the world. The city boasted 200 
buildings. Each week new settlers 
were arriving in ships and covered 
wagons. 

Then came “the days of old, the 
days of gold, the days of ’49.” Serv- 
ants, laborers, bankers, and business- 
men left shops and stores leaving 
signs which read: “Gone to the dig- 
gings.” Prospectors from as far away 
as Hawaii and the South Seas 
swarmed to California. Regular mail 
service was started. Buildings went 
up almost overnight, and older struc- 
tures were torn down. 

When Gen. Persifor Smith, the 
new military commander, arrived, all 
that remained to remind a visitor of 
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Mexico and Old Spain was the City 
hotel, a few adobe buildings, and the 
ruins of Mission Dolores. Where 
Indians and Mexicans had once loit- 
ered, smoking their black cigars, 
newsboys shouted headlines and 
boys shined shoes at $1 a pair. House- 
maids and washerwomen made more 
money than members of Congress. 
Dingy cellars rented for as high as 
$250 a month. An era had ended. 

The disaster of 1906 was not the 
first to befall San Francisco. There 
was a series of fires, starting in 1849. 
One of them, in 1851, came as an 
aftermath of threats by a gang of 
toughs to pillage and burn. While 
the alarm bell of the Montgomery 
St. firehouse clanged above hysterical 
cries, lames from what is now the 
heart of the financial district rose so 
high that their light was visible in 
Monterey, 100 miles away. 

The looting, and what one news- 
paper called “the outrage of more 
than 500 murders and not one single 
offense punished by the courts 
since the discovery of gold,” finally 
shocked the people into organizing 
the famous Vigilantes. Until stiffer 
law enforcement turned the tide, the 
threat of the Vigilantes hung over 
the city like an avenging angel. And 
a not too successful one at that. In 
all, $25 million worth of property, 
none of it insured, was destroyed in 
a city not yet officially three years 
old. 

San Francisco survived these ca- 
tastrophes and went on to build a 
better city each time. 


On Pentecost Sunday, June 8, 
1851, St. Patrick’s became the second 
church in the city. Until then, Mis- 
sion Dolores had stood alone. Bishop 
Alemany, later to become first Arch- 
bishop of San Francisco, succeeded 
in persuading the Sisters of Charity 
of Emmitsburg, Md., to take charge 
of an orphanage. Later, four Sisters 
of Notre Dame and two Dominican 
Sisters arrived by way of Panama. 

In time, other Orders took up resi- 
dence in San Francisco. The Sisters 
of Mercy, the Presentation Sisters, 
the Holy Name and Holy Family 
Sisters, the Ursulines, Franciscans, 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
and of Orange, the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, and the Holy Cross Sisters 
were among the Orders of women 
which pioneered in the spiritual 
growth of the city. 

The Jesuits, Dominicans, Francis- 
cans, Paulists, Salesians, Redemp- 
torists, and many others staffed par- 
ishes and schools. The University of 
San Francisco, formerly St. Ignatius 
college, was founded by the Jesuit 
Fathers in 1855, 

Military influence in the city gave 
way to civil control; the old forts 
gradually became objects of tourist 
curiosity. 

Two of the dominant factors in 
San Francisco’s development were 
the Embarcadero and Chinatown. 
Berthing facilities along the water 
front brought settlers from all over 
the globe eager to start a new life. 
The trip around the Horn by sea was 
long and costly, but it did have one 
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thing to recommend it: it eliminated 
the hazard of traveling through hos- 
tile Indian territory. 

Blessed with one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, San Francisco 
slowly took its place as a major city. 
The Embarcadero now includes 43 
piers and more than 17 miles of ship- 
ping space. It is the main gateway of 
trafhe from the vast inland territory 
of thé Central Pacific coast and inter- 
mountain states. It has helped bring 
the men, materials, and money to 
build such industries as smelting and 
refining, canning, meat packing, 
printing and publishing, shipbuild- 
ing, and manufacturing of motor 
vehicles and motor-vehicle parts. 

Chinatown, with a population of 
more than 16,000, still carries the 
marks of its Oriental customs. The 
lanterns and pagoda-like buildings 
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are still there. So are the tiny produce 
shops and antique stores with exotic 
merchandise, from choice herbs and 
delicacies to jade and moonstone. 

Chinatown still remembers the 
days when its ancestors helped build 
the industry and commerce of the 
city with the sweat of their brows. 
Forgotten is the Exclusion Act of 
1882, which closed the door to a 
brave new world. Deep in the heart 
of this city within a city is St. Mary’s 
Chinese Catholic mission. A stone’s 
throw away is Old St. Mary’s church, 
in the charge of the Paulist Fathers. 

Culturally, San Francisco has few 
equals among American cities. Its 
Opera house, in Civic Center, is the 
only municipally owned building of 
its kind in the U.S. It has a first-rate 
municipal symphony orchestra. The 
De Young museum, the California 
School of Fine Arts, and museums 
of art and natural history have won 
praise all over the world. 

San Francisco is famous for its 
whitewashed houses with brightly- 
colored roofs and its office buildings 
that mingle the style of the late 
1800’s with the most modern facades. 
The Civic Center, with its domed 
City Hall, makes you think of the 
Capitol in Washington. 

Among educational institutions, 
besides the University of San Fran- 
cisco, there are San Francisco State 
college, founded in 1899; San Fran- 
cisco College for Women, started in 
1930 by the Madames of the Sacred 
Heart; several medical and law 
schools and colleges affiliated with 
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the University of California (the 
main campus lies in Berkeley). 

At the end of the last school year, 
5,894 students were enrolled in the 
Catholic colleges and universities of 
the San Francisco archdiocese, 11,- 
792 in its high schools, and 45,994 in 
its elementary schools. 

Under the direction of Archbishop 
John J. Mitty, the archdiocese has 
flourished far beyond the dreams of 
its founders. Its total area is now 
16,856 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of more than 3 million, of which 
at least 775,000 are Catholics. The 
archdiocesan newspaper, the Moni- 
tor, last year celebrated the 100th 
anniversary of its founding. 

No portrait of San Francisco 
would be complete without some in- 
fusion of its weather, which is gen- 
erally temperate and constant, but 
includes fog which periodically 
swirls in over the Golden Gate. 

On a foggy evening, a visitor 
standing on one of the hills can see 


little but ghostly outlines of build- 
ings and dim lights of the streets be- 
low. He can hear the muted hum of 
the traffic and the occasional blare of 
a foghorn. Perhaps, if the time is 
right, he may even hear the tolling of 
the Angelus. If his imagination is es- 
pecially keen, he may find himself 
thinking back to those days when the 
bells of Mission Dolores called the 
friars and their Indian charges from 
the fields to evening prayer. 

Once, when the entrance to what 
is now San Francisco harbor eluded 
the probing efforts of missioners and 
explorers alike, Father Serra asked 
Don José de Galvez, the inspector 
general, “Is there then to be no mis- 
sion to our Father San Francisco?” 

“If San Francisco wants a mis- 
sion,” Don José replied, “let him 
cause his port to be discovered, and 
it will be placed there.” 

The entrance was found. The city 
which bears St. Francis’ name will be 
forever grateful. 


i. 


IN OUR HOUSE 


Our Jimmy’s third year in school was nearing an end, and since his marks had not 
been improving we were all anxiously awaiting his report card. The atmosphere 
had grown so tense that I had ruled the subject must not be discussed until report 


card day. 


Everyone was aware that the day had arrived when Mary, our 2nd grader, 
smugly announced at lunch that she had “passed.” Jimmy was ominously silent 
at the time, but right after dinner he approached his father with a beaming smile 
and announced, “Dad, you won’t have to buy any new books for me next year, 


‘cause I’m taking this year’s work over again!” 


A. L. N. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our 
House, $20 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts submitted for. this department cannot be 
acknowledged or returned.] 





By Arthur C. Clarke 


Condensed from the 


“New York Times Magazine’* 





Clues to the Invisible Universe 


Radio messages started speeding toward 
us before dinosaurs roamed the earth 


OR THOUSANDS of years men 
F | have looked up at the sun, 
HS moon, and stars, and thought 
that they saw the universe. Within 
the last decade, we have discovered 
that they saw, even with the greatest 
telescopes, only one universe, and 
that another exists, invisible to the 
eye. This is the universe revealed 
not by light but by the millionfold 
longer waves of radio impulses. 
Today's astronomers are like blind 
men who have suddenly been grant- 
ed the gift of sight. It will be years 
before they can fully interpret what 
their wonderful new instrument, the 
radio telescope, observes for them. 
Radio waves themselves were dis- 
covered less than a century ago. It 
was as recently as 1873 that the great 
physicist James Clerk Maxwell pre- 
dicted their existence theoretically, 
and not until 1888 did Hertz first 
generate them in the laboratory. 
The swift rise of radio communi- 
cation in the 1900's is one of the 
romances of modern technology, but 
*229 W. 43rd St., New York City 36. 
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for a long time it never occurred to 
scientists that nature, as well as man, 
could produce radio waves. Brief 
bursts of “static,” or electronic in- 
terference, accompany lightning 
flashes (as everyone knows who has 
ever listened to a radio program dur- 
ing a thunderstorm) but this was not 
considered to be of very great scien- 
tific importance, though it gave the 
meteorologists a useful tool for track- 
ing distant storms. 

The first man to suspect that we 
might be missing something was a 
© 1958 by the New York Times Co., 


and reprinted with the permission of the author and the author’s agents, Scott Meredith Literary 
Agency, Inc. 
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Bell Telephone laboratories engineer 
named Karl Jansky. He was trying to 
hunt down the source of the back- 
ground noise which can be heard in 
any radio receiver when the volume 
is turned full up and no station is 
tuned in. Some of this familiar hiss- 
ing or frying sound originates in the 
set itself, but part of it is picked up 
by the antenna. 

In 1931 Jansky made the surpris- 
ing discovery that part of the radio 
noise came from outer space, from 
the general direction of the Milky 
Way. The discovery would have 
earned Jansky a Nobel prize if any- 
one had appreciated its significance 
at the time; but it could not be fitted 
into the general pattern of accepted 
science. So, for almost 15 years, it 
was practically forgotten. 

It took the radar developments of 
the 2nd World War to bring the 
facts of radio astronomy so forcibly 
to the attention of scientists that they 
could no longer be overlooked. Early 
in 1942 the British army’s antiaircraft 
radar was suddenly and inexplicably 
jammed by a new type of interfer- 
ence. Naturally, the Germans got 
the blame, but it did not take long 
to discover that the trouble was much 
farther away. The “jamming” was 
coming from the sun. 

At the time, this was a well-kept 
secret. But immediately after the war 
the scientists concerned (mostly 
British and Australian) started fo!- 
lowing up the new line of investiga- 
tion. They were helped by the fact 
that large quantities of surplus radar 


equipment could be picked up for a 
song, and most of the first radio- 
astronomy equipment was built 
around converted radar sets. 

A modern radio telescope is, basic- 
ally, a device for picking up and 
amplifying radio waves from selected 
smal] regions of the sky. Various 
types of directional antenna systems 
are used. The best known (and cer- 
tainly most spectacular) are the huge 
parabolic bowls of which the 250- 
foot-diameter instrument at Jodrell 
Bank, Manchester, England, is the 
largest example. 

The output of a radio telescope 
consists of nothing but wavering 
lines on chart paper. The energy 
picked up by the bow] and concen- 
trated at its focus is amplified by a 
very specialized apparatus which 
measures and records strength of the 
incoming waves. Only experts can 
say whether a sudden surge of power 
is due to man-made interference or 
to some natural source, perhaps mil- 
lions of light-years away. 

These natural sources fall into sev- 
eral very different categories. One 
of them, as the British experts found 
to their discomfort, is the sun. How- 
ever, the greater part of the time the 
sun is not a very powerful source of 
radio waves; if you listen to it on a 
sensitive receiver you will usually 
hear only a gentle sizzling. 

Occasionally, when the enormous 
dark blemishes known as sunspots 
cross the solar disk, the output of 
radio waves increases many million- 
fold. Another potent source of radio 
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emissions is flares: sudden eruptions 
of incandescent gas from the sun’s 
surface, on a scale which makes our 
most violent H-bomb explosion about 
as impressive as the popping of a 
paper bag. 

Precisely how these torrents and 
whirlpools of flaming gas, at temper- 
atures of thousands of degrees, and 
moving at hundreds of miles a sec- 
ond, act as generators of radio waves 
is still being investigated by scien- 
tists. Their work will lead to a much 
better understanding of the sun, and 
it is linked with research which’ be- 
fore long may transform life on earth. 
For the study of such electrified gases 
is an essential step on the road to 
thermonuclear power: the release of 
the sea’s infinite energy, to be ex- 
tracted in the form of deuterium, for 
the use of all mankind. The sun 
started fusing hydrogen several bil- 
lion years ago. Now we are learning 
from its example. 

That the sun was a source of radio 
waves did not surprise the astrono- 
mers greatly, though they were 
rather taken aback by the strength 
of its most violent transmissions. 
What no one could have foreseen, 
however, was that radio waves would 
also be received from far colder 
bodies, such as the planets Venus 
and Jupiter. 

In the case of Venus, the neathle 
perpetually cloud-covered twin, the 
intermittent radio disturbances may 
come from something analogous to 
thunderstorms. Being nearer the sun, 
Venus is a great deal hotter than the 


earth, and its weather must be, to 
put it mildly, tropical. In any event, 
the bursts of radio noise emerging 
from beneath the eternal clouds may 
give us our first definite information 
concerning conditions on the hidden 
surface of the planet. 

Jupiter is much more mysterious. 
This giant planet, its diameter ten 
times that of the earth, is 100° colder 
than the most frigid Antarctic night, 
so cold that most ordinary gases are 
liquefied. Yet from somewhere deep 
down in the turbulent, half-frozen 
slush of methane, ammonia, and hy- 
drogen through which move floating 
islands bigger than our planet, are 
radio sources of immense power, gen- 
erating millions of times more energy 
than terrestrial thunderstorms. 

Very feeble radio waves have also 
been detected from the moon and 
Mars. These, however, are merely 
the waves that are produced by any 
object not at the absolute zero of 
temperature, simply through heat 
vibrations of its molecules. The radio 
waves which come from Jupiter and 
the sun are vastly more powerful 
than can be explained by this “ther- 
mal” effect, and must have a com- 
pletely different origin. 

But the greatest of all radio trans- 
mitters in the universe are far more 
remote than sun and planets, and 
their investigation leads us back to 
Jansky’s original discovery. 

If our eyes could respond to radio 
waves as they do to light waves, most 
of the sky would appear covered with 
a faintly glowing mist. The glow 
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would concentrate into a bright band 
closely matching the position of the 
Milky Way, but scattered over the 
heavens would also be hundreds of 
individual points of radio “light,” 
some of them extremely brilliant. 
These were originally, and rather 
naturally, given the name “radio 
stars,” but it was soon found that 
most of them did not coincide with 
any outstanding visible stars. 

The astronomers were suddenly 
confronted with an entirely new pic- 
ture of the sky, and the attempt to 
find the origin of the radio emana- 
tions Cor discrete sources, as they are 
now called) has been one of the most 
fascinating scientific detective stories 
of the last decade. 

Some of these radio sources, mil- 
lions of millions of millions of times 
more powerful than any transmitters 
built by man, are filaments of heated 
gas, expanding and twisting through 
space with great velocity. They may 
be the debris of exploding stars. That 
is known to be true of one of the most 
powerful radio sources: the Crab 
nebula, remnant of a cosmic catas- 
trophe which Chinese astronomers 
observed as a brilliant but short-lived 
new star in 1054 a.p. 

These swirling gas clouds, calling 
attention to their existence by the 
roar of their radio voices, are merely 
local eddies in that whirlpool of stars, 
the galaxy. Though they are far 
larger than the solar system, being 
many light-years across, they are still 
very small on the cosmic scale. And 
as radio transmitters, they cannot be 


compared with the most stupendous 
source of radio energy yet discovered. 

This source lies in the direction of 
the constellation Cygnus, but it is a 
million times farther away than the 
cross-shaped group of stars which 
outlines the figure of a flying swan. 
It is pouring out radio waves at the 
unimaginable rate of 1,000,000,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000,000,000 (30 ze- 
ros) megawatts. For comparison, a 
very high-powered radio transmitter 
may broadcast one megawatt. 

When this intense source was dis- 
covered, barely ten years ago, the as- 
tronomers were baffled because the 
best telescopes could find nothing 
visible to account for it. Eventually, 
photographs taken at Mt. Palomar by 
Baade and Minkowski revealed a 
tiny smudge of light which has now 
been interpreted as one of the most 
awe-inspiring phenomena yet discov- 
ered. It is nothing less than the 
head-on collision of two galaxies. 

The word collision is a little mis- 
leading. It will take millions of years 
for the two great systems of stars to 
sweep through each other, and it is 
most unlikely that even a single pair 
of stars will actually come into con- 
tact, so vast are the distances between 
them. It is the violent interaction of 
the tenuous gas clouds between the 
stars that generates the tremendous 
pulse of power. Even from 270 mil- 
lion light-years away, it dominates 
the radio sky. 

Conditions must be very peculiar 
in a region so drenched with radia- 
tion as the Cygnus radio source. 
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Radio communication would be as 
impossible as a quiet conversation in 
a jet-engine test cell. It is difficult to 
see how the inhabitants of any plan- 
ets in these colliding galaxies could 
even discover the laws of electro- 
magnetism in the presence of such a 
roaring background of power. 

And this leads us naturally to a 
question which many people would 
like to ask, but which the astron- 
omers are chary of answering. Is 
there any evidence at all of signals 
due to intelligence among the bar- 
rage of radio noises pouring down 
from space? 

Not yet; nor could it reasonably be 
expected in the present early stage 
of this new science. The natural ra- 
dio transmitters scattered round the 
sky are quadrillions of times more 
powerful than any that even the 
most advanced civilizations could 
possibly build. Against the cosmic 
cacophony, the voice of intelligence 
could be only the faintest of whis- 
pers. 

Our own radio signals now fill an 
expanding sphere of space more than 
100 light-years across. Marconi’s 
first transmissions have already trav- 
eled 15 times farther away than the 
nearest star. But long before they 
leave the solar system, our most pow- 
erful broadcasts fade so far below the 
background of interstellar noise that 
they are as undetectable as words 
that were spoken yesterday. 

No receiver, however sensitive, 
can pick up signals once they have 


sunk below the noise level. And if we 
ever do detect intelligent signals 
from space, the beings that produced 
them may no longer exist; such is the 
slowness of radio waves, compared 
with the immensity of the universe. 
That soundless thunderclap from the 
colliding galaxies in Cygnus started 
on its way before the great reptiles 
trampled the earth. 

Yet though they may deny it in- 
dignantly, many radio astronomers 
must cherish the secret hope that 
some day they will detect signals 
which do not have a natural origin. 
The telescopes already built, even 
the 250-foot Manchester giant, are 
the products of the very first decade 
of radio astronomy. One day they 
will be superseded by far larger in- 
struments, some perhaps even miles 
across. 

These will not be built on the 
earth’s surface, but will be assembled 
in satellite orbits, where the absence 
of gravity will permit the use of 
paper-thin materials and ultralight 
construction techniques. Clear of the 
man-made interference which now 
drenches -our planet, they will be 
able to gather far more energy than 
today’s antenna systems. ~ 

They will be able to focus with 
much greater precision upon selected 
small regions of space. We can be 
certain that these vast instruments 
will bring us much nearer to a true 
understanding of our universe. One 
day they may tell us that we are not 
alone in its immensity. 
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By Joseph H. Fichter, S.J. 
Condensed from the “Catholic World” * 





The Secret of the 
Parochial School 


It's the reason for the school 
in the first place 


|RE PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS worth 

| while? Are they sufficiently 
______} different from public schools 
to justify the time, money, and en- 
ergy spent in operating them? 

To find out, a research team from 
the University of Notre Dame grad- 
uate school spent a whole year at a 
Midwestern parochial school. They 
gave the same tests and question- 
naires to the pupils of this school and 
to the pupils of a nearby public 
school. They used the same inter- 
view schedule for teachers in both 
schools, and identical interview ques- 
tions for parents of pupils in both 
schools. 

The team arrived at several gen- 
eral conclusions. 1. The parochial 


school is not a private school. It 
serves the total community as well 
as, and sometimes better than, the 
public school. 

2. The parochial school is not di- 
visive in any meaningful sense of the 
term. It is an integral component of 
the American cultural system. 

3. The parochial school is not au- 
thoritarian. In fact, in some ways the 
average public school is more com- 
pulsive than the parochial school. 

Let us look first at some of the dis- 
advantages of the parochial school, 
at the ways in which the public 
school may be said to be “better” 
than the parochial school. 

The classrooms of our elementary 
parish schools are crowded, averag- 
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ing about 45 pupils per teacher. This 
means physical crowding, too, be- 
cause the normal classroom is built 
for about 30 pupils. The lay teachers 
are paid less (averaging $2,520 a 
year) and do not have escalator ar- 
rangements for pay, nor do they have 
pension plans. 

Parochial-school teachers do not 
have the numbers and kinds of aca- 
demic degrees found among public- 
school teachers. They have less di- 
rect communication through formal 
interviews with parents. They par- 
ticipate less in teachers’ institutes 
and have less contact with their col- 
leagues in other schools. 

Physical education is not so well 
developed in the parochial grade 
schools as in the public schools. ‘The 
athletic program, wherever it exists, 
tends to operate under the direction 
of amateur volunteers from the par- 
ish rather than under regular faculty 
members. Many activities present in 
the public school, like bands and 
dances, woodworking shops and 
cooking facilities, excursions and 
field trips, are seldom in evidence in 
parochial schools. In general, physi- 
cal facilities like cafeterias, gymnasi- 
ums, playground equipment, are su- 
perior in the public schools. 

Another notable difference, which 
may or may not be a disadvantage in 
the parochial-school system, is in the 
departmental specialization found in 
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the upper grades of some public 
schools, which the parochial schools 
generally lack. Instead of having 
one teacher handle all the subject 
matter for all the pupils in the class 
during the whole day, some public 
schools tend to departmentalize. 
This means that the children change 
classrooms frequently and may have 
as many as four or five different 
teachers during the day. It also 
means, however, that each teacher 
may have to handle as many as 150 
pupils in her subject, and may in 
this way have a much larger load 
than the teacher in the parochial 
school. 

Often the principal in the public 
school is a man, and sometimes there 
are male teachers. 

What we say about the public 
school refers to the typical urban 
one. There are many of the public 
schools that do not have these ad- 
vantages. One need only look at the 
overcrowded schools in run-down 
sections of big Northern cities, or 
the many substandard schools for 
Negro children in big Southern cit- 
ies, to realize that there are frequent 
deviations from the norm. 

If the parochial schools do not 
have these advantages, do they have 
any others that may help to strike a 
balance? Are the parochial-school 
children underprivileged, not only - 
in comparison with those whose par- 
ents can afford to send them to pri- 
vate schools, but even in comparison 
with the children in public schools? 

Tests administered in both schools 
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at the same grade levels showed re- 
markably similar results. The Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality revealed 
practically no difference in the mean 
score of the two schools. 

When we broke the test down into 
its major segments, we found that 
where the public-school pupils did 
well, so did the parochial-school pu- 
pils. Where one school did poorly, so 
did the other. 

In both schools the girls tested 
better on social adjustment than did 
the boys. In both schools, for some 
odd reason we have not yet discov- 
ered, the 7th grade did more poorly 
than did either the 6th or the 8th 
grade. 

The pupils in both schools had 
approximately the same opinions 
about great persons in history, were 
interested in the same TV shows and 
the same movie stars. They even had 
about the same attitudes on such 
subjects as slum housing, labor un- 
ions, race relations, immigrants, for- 
eign aid. 

But here we found a significant 
difference. We asked them why they 
answered these problems as they did, 
and found that American democratic 
reasons were given in both schools: 
“This is a free country,” “We want 
to treat everybody equally,” “It’s the 
patriotic thing to do.” But other rea- 
sons were added by the children in 
the parochial school: “Our Lord 
wants us to act this way,” “Jesus died 
for everybody,” “Our religion teaches 
us this.” Supernatural motivation 
was clearly evident in the thinking 


and behavior of the parochial-school 
pupils. 

Here is ultimately the key to the 
difference between the public-school 
child and the parochial-school child. 
The latter gets more and better rea- 
sons for his attitudes and behavior. 

By systematic observation in the 
classrooms, on the corridors and play- 
ground, and by the testimony of 
police and fire departments, as well 
as of pupils and teachers who have 
had experience in both types of 
schools, there is demonstrable proof 
that the parochial-school children 
are more orderly and self-controlled 
than the public-school children. 
They have a better attendance rec- 
ord, and fewer of them get into 
trouble with the juvenile-court au- 
thorities. 

Self-control is the important term 
here. The children are motivated not 
just for social reasons, which are ex- 
cellent in themselves. They are told 
to keep quiet and to act in a civilized 
manner not only because that is for 
the good of the group, but also be- 
cause such behavior is good for their 
souls. In this way they are develop- 
ing moral virtues; they are pleasing 
God. 

This kind of motivation is intan- 
gible and immeasurable, but it is 
definitely present in the parochial 
school. God and the supernatural 
enter the situation as.a third force in 
the training of the children. 

In the parochial school, a child 
develops religious practices like 
prayer, Mass attendance, and the re- 
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ception of the sacraments. These are 
part of the learning process of the 
young Catholic, but one may argue 
that it is the function of the home 
and of the parish itself to devel- 
op these practices rather than the 
school’s responsibility. 

That would be a good argument 
if we could demonstrate that the 
parish and the family are actually 
developing these practices among 
the Catholic children who attend the 
public school. But comparative stud- 
ies show that Catholic children who 
attend public schools are not being 
habituated along these lines. The 
knowledge about the Catholic re- 
ligion obtained by these children is 
measurably lower than that of the 
children in the parochial schools. 

Another important difference be- 
tween the public and _ parochial 
schools is the way in which the boy- 
girl relationship is handled. The 
public school seems to encourage this 
relationship, and evidence from 
friendship tests and other devices 
shows that the encouragement takes 
effect. 

The parochial school tries to dis- 
courage boy-girl interests and to sub- 
stitute group relations wherever pos- 
sible. Dances and parties, which give 
the opportunity for children to pair 
off, are much more prevalent in the 
public schools. Here again, it may be 
said that this is the business of the 
family and parents, but the parents 
seem to be more confused than the 
teachers on the question. 

The parents of parochial-school 


children give closer, more intense, 
and more enduring attention to 
school matters than the parents of 
public-school children do, though 
parents communicate more often 
with the public-school teacher. In 
both systems, parents are kept out of 
the actual educational process; poli- 
cies and curriculum are the precincts 
of the educators. But the over-all 
concerns of the school and its faculty 
are closer to the hearts of parochial 
parents. After all, their parish 
school belongs to them in a way that 
the public school can never belong 
to either taxpayers or parents. 

The average urban parochial 
school of about 650 pupils has an 
advantage in being smaller than the 
average public school. As in other 
types of social systems, bigness often 
adds efficiency, but it also decreases 
the qualities of intimacy and solidar- 
ity. This means that the parochial 
school is more “manageable” than the 
public school, the needs of the pupils 
can be detected more quickly, and 
changes require less red tape. 

Because the public school itself is 
larger, and becausé it is a unit in an 
ever-expanding system, the adminis- 
trators and teachers often find them- 
selves involved in an authoritarian 
bureaucracy. This is an ironic fact 
in the light of a common criticism of 
the Church and its parochial schools. 
The public-school teacher is en- 
meshed in a network of regulations 
concerning hours of work, selection 
of textbooks, content of courses, and 
almost endless paper work. 
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In some of the larger archdioceses 
there is evidence that the bureau- 
cratic arrangement is being imitated, 
and maybe that has to be. Mean- 
while, the parochial-school teacher is 
operating in an island of freedom 
and autonomy compared with her 
colleague in the public school. 

It ought to be pointed out that the 
chronic complaints made by parents 
about the parochial school are also 
made about the public school. They 
seem to be common to elementary 
education all over America and not 
peculiar to either system. Examples: 
complaints about the amount and 
the type of homework given; about 
the exclusion of parents from the 
running of the school; about teach- 
ers blaming home and parents for 
classroom difficulties. 

The public school has been under 
attack for a number of years because 
of these and other real or imaginary 
problems. Books have been written 
attacking the public schools, and in- 
numerable articles have criticized 
everything from spelling lessons to 
gym suits. 

Catholics sat back and listened 


smugly to these attacks on a system 
which they support financially and 
which ought to be of vital concern 
to them. But when one lone Catholic 
mother wrote a letter of complaint 
about parochial schools to a Catholic 
magazine, there was an explosion of 
protest among Catholics. More de- 
fenses were thrown up against that 
single letter than against whole 
books written about the public- 
school system. 

A realistic appraisal of parochial 
education requires that we have our 
eyes open to both advantages and 
defects. 

The general conclusion from our 
year-long research is that the paro- 
chial school is very much worth 
while. The benefits that accrue to 
both pupils and parents are unques- 
tionable, but the expense involved is 
more than financial. We are paying 
a steep price in time, energy, and per- 
sonnel to keep the system going. In 
the ultimate analysis, the parents, 
teachers, and pastors who pay the 
price and make the decisions are the 
ones to decide whether results are 
commensurate with effort. 


a 


TEACHER SHORTAGE 


While visiting a country school, the inspector from the board of education 
became angry because of the noise in the next room. He opened the door, 
grabbed one of the taller boys who seemed to be doing most of the talking, 
dragged him into the hall, and stood him in the corner. “Now be silent and 


stand there,” roared the inspector. 
A few minutes later a small boy stuck his head in the door. “Please, sir,” he 


asked, “may we have our teacher back?” 


Education Digest (March ’59). 





Condensed from “Newsweek”* 





Hypochondriacs at Large 


Doctors now take even imaginary ailments seriously 


cross the mahogany desk 
A a handsome, middle-aged 
woman approaches the fina- 
le of her lengthy “organ recital,” as 
physicians sarcastically call it. “I’m 
exhausted, doctor,” she complains. “I 
don’t know what it is to have a 
night’s sleep. For three years, I've 
been tormented with this agonizing 
pain in my left arm. My head is 
splitting.” 

As she rises to a rapturous crescen- 
do, the patient lingers over her in- 
firmities, from “the burning, intol- 
erable sensation in the crown of my 
head” to “the numb, cold feeling in 
the soles of my feet.” Her face wears 
a secret smile; her eyes glisten, her 
whole being radiates happiness at be- 
ing able to go into such graphic de- 
tail. 

Tactfully, the physician tells the 
woman that her weight, heart, me- 
tabolism, pulse, lungs, and reflexes 
are all normal. She rises indignantly. 
“You are calling me a neurotic, one 
of those silly, idle women with noth- 
ing to do but think about themselves. 
You can’t mean me, doctor. I’m per- 
fectly normal.” 

As the doctor was vainly trying to 


point out, the woman is physically 
healthy. But behind the objective 
testimony of the examination there is 
another and truly sad story. Her good 
looks are fading; her husband gives 
her money as a substitute for love; 
her children have grown up and left 
home. As a result, her emotions have 
short-circuited, and now she ex- 
presses her unhappiness through 
fantasy pains: in arm, heart, head. 
The doctor then sees his next pa- 
tient, a business executive who fol- 
lows a rigid “health schedule.” Each 
morning, he rises exactly at 6:30. 
First, he checks to see if he has any 
“new feelings.” Then for 15 minutes, 


*Broadway and 42nd St., New York City 36. Dec. 8, 1958. © 1958 by Newsweek, Inc., and 
reprinted with permission, 
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he exercises his muscles and takes 
deep breaths. He drinks cold water, 
takes a cold shower, eats a breakfast 
of dry cereal and coffee substitute, 
walks to work. At 6 he walks home, 
practices yoga for 20 minutes, and 
eats another “health-food” meal. Aft- 
er writing down a list of every ache 
and pain, he goes to sleep at 10:30. 
He has never been sick a day in his 
life. But he expects to die of high 
blood pressure, as his father did, be- 
fore his 50th birthday. 

These two patients represent that 
great army of troubled souls who 
“have nothing the matter with 
them,” yet suffer “tortures.” Of no 


particular age, of either sex, rich or 
poor, educated or ignorant, they con- 
stitute a vast class of medical shop- 
pers who receive no benefit from the 


pills, shots, operations, and examina- 
tions they solicit from a succession of 
harassed doctors. 

These are the hypochondriacs, and 
their kind is many and varied. A 
large majority, according to Dr. Phil- 
ippe Cardon, Jr., internist of the Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health, 
Bethesda, Md., are simply “unhappy 
people whose lives aren’t going well, 
and who just don’t feel good.” 
Though their distress is not acute, 
their complaints are endless. 

The hypochondriac, according to 
Dr. Karl Menninger, of the Mennin- 
ger clinic at Topeka, Kan., uncon- 
sciously “cherishes his ailment,” the 
“beloved symptoms” which bring 
him sympathy and attention. “Every- 
one knows the man who has fallen 


in love with his lungs, so that he is 
incessantly protecting himself against 
pneumonia or tuberculosis,” says Dr. 
Menninger. “Similarly, there is the 
cardiac patient, the ‘heart boy’ who 
whoops it up for athletics, strength, 
and courage [coeur, heart] yet who 
often suffers acute heart attacks; the 
‘oral’ or mouth hypochondriacs, the 
epicures and good livers, who suck 
their sugars and sip and savor their 
food and drinks, and who run to 
tonsil operations and dental dally- 
ings.” 

“Everyone has a touch of hypo- 
chondria,” says Dr. Walter Alvarez, 
one of the country’s best-known 
“family doctors.” “But to the vast ma- 
jority, minor pains are not disturb- 
ing. A slight stomach upset, proba- 
bly a sign of overeating, is simply a 
signal for investigation, not alarm.” 

To the genuine hypochondriac, 
the first sign of nausea suggests ap- 
pendicitis, a gall-bladder attack, or 
even cancer. He begins to spy on his 
digestive tract. “He doesn’t know 
that ne self-respecting organ will do 
good work when constantly spied 
on,” says Dr. Alvarez. 

Then comes the satisfaction of be- 
ing examined by a specialist. When 
the reports are negative, the hypo- 
chondriac may leave in a huff. “Hell 
has no fury like a hypochondriac de- 
prived of his pet symptoms,” says 
Dr. Menninger. 

The fury of the hypochondriac 
scorned is well known throughout 
history, and the disease was well rec- 


ognized by both the Greeks and the 
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Romans, who commented on it fre- 
quently. In the 19th century, to veil 
their diagnostic ignorance, doctors re- 
ferred to hypochondriacs simply as 
“nervous” patients. 

By 1900 hypochondriasis as a def- 
inite disease had disappeared from 
the medical textbooks. It became, in- 
stead, a symptom: “morbid anxiety 
about health, with no physical signs 
of disease.” The term became one of 
opprobrium, first among doctors who 
did not know what to do with their 
chronic complainers, and finally from 
the public, which alternately ridi- 
culed, pitied, and condemned the 
sufferers. 

Meanwhile, the hypochondriacs, 
bearing the scars of untold unneces- 
sary operations, spent their time and 
money going from doctor to doctor. 
The physicians, often as puzzled as 
their patients, lumped them with the 
malingerers, who feign illness to 
avoid duty, or with conversion hys- 
teriacs, who convert their emotional 
conflicts into paralyzed arms and 
legs, blindness, and loss of hearing. 

Out of this chaos of throbs, 
thumps, and pains, fears, moods, and 
rages, a new concept emerged in the 
middle of the 1930's: the idea of 
psychosomatic medicine (psyche: 
soul, plus soma: body). Researchers 
began to chart the relation of physi- 
cal symptoms to the patient's person- 
ality, and the hypochondriac began 
to receive a fair share of expert atten- 
tion. 

With psychiatrists taking the lead, 


the medical profession was ready to 


admit that certain genuine ailments 
—high blood pressure, ulcerative co- 
litis, obesity, migraine, asthma, and 
peptic ulcers—could be caused by 
emotional conflicts. Also, it became 
recognized that psychological dis- 
comfort could be expressed as real 
pain, though there might be no or- 
ganic symptoms. 

Asthma might originate, for in- 
stance, from a child’s separation from 
his mother; colitis from a man’s frus- 
trated desire to get ahead; hyperten- 
sion from repressed resentment; skin 
disturbances from a strong desire for 
love. 

As psychosomatic sifted into every- 
day language, however, it lost its di- 
agnostic edge. “I guess my trouble 
must be psychosomatic, doctor,” 
laughed the patient, “but it hurts.” 
The result was that many doctors be- 
came dissatisfied with the term. 

“Today, all diseases are regarded 
as psychosomatic,” Dr. William C. 
Menninger says. “I wish we could 
use the term, not as a ‘specialty’ but 
as a point of view in all medicine. 
Any symptom—headache, fear, or 
hypochondria—is a part of the total 
patient. Psychosomatic still means 
both body and mind, but, in a wider 
sense, it includes all the inner and 
outer forces that animate a personali- 
ty; we have to treat the man, not 
pieces and parts.” 

So significant has the broader the- 
ory of psychosomatic medicine be- 
come that a new section has been 
organized at the National Institute of 
Mental Health to investigate the 
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Thomas Huxley, the scientist, 
spoke of “my constant friend, hy- 
pochondriacal dyspepsia.” Both 
Thomas Carlyle and Richard 
Wagner were plagued by imagi- 
nary stomach ailments. 

Prime Minister William Glad- 
stone was likely to develop what 
was known as a “diplomatic 
cold” when he had to speak at a 
politically embarrassing meeting. 
Charles Darwin was convinced 
that he would die of heart dis- 
ease. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
was sure that she had a spinal 
ailment. She spent 20 years on a 
couch among pillows and shawls. 
At 40, Miss Barrett eloped with 
Robert Browning, and at 43 bore 
a healthy son. Florence Nightin- 
gale, on her return from the 
Crimea in 1856, collapsed with 
what she called “heart disease.” 
Insisting that her “life hung by 
a thread,” she made a will, re- 
tired to her bed, and did not die 
until 1910 at 90. 


complaints falling into this category. 

The pattern of most hypochondria 
symptoms is set in childhood, experts 
agree, and may take years to develop. 
If a mother worries about a child’s 
health, for example, she may be pro- 
viding him with a convenient peg 
on which to hang his adult personali- 
ty maladjustments. 

“But you can’t say that fussy par- 
ents always produce hypochondria,” 
says Dr. Fritz Redl, chief of the 
Child Research branch of the Na- 


tional Institute of Mental Health. 
“Many kids react just the other way. 
When their parents fuss about their 
health, they refuse to wear their rub- 
bers and go out in the cold without 
their coats.” 

“Perhaps in the majority of cases, 
hypochondria is caused by loss, real 
or imagined, of a beloved person or 
object,” says Dr. Roy R. Grinker, di- 
rector of the Institute for Psychoso- 
matic and Psychiatric Research of 
the Michael Reese hospital, Chicago. 

How does the expert recognize hy- 
pochondriacs? Cutting through the 
bewildering array of symptoms, doc- 
tors have learned to watch for these 
signs. 1. Exaggerated language used 
by the peevish patient to describe his 
pains. 2. The man who complains of 
chest pains wants his chest treated. 
Examining other parts of his body 
to him means wasted time. 3. The 
“hype” is sensitive and “high-strung.” 
Everything bothers him, even lights, 
so he often wears tinted or dark 
glasses indoors. 4. He has had many 
surgical operations, often demanded 
as severe punishment for guilt feel- 
ings. 

Whatever the symptoms, the doc- 
tor must first rule out any organic 
disorders by a careful check. “The re- 
sponsibility for early recognition of 
disease rests squarely where it be- 
longs: on the shoulders of the exam- 
ining physician,” according to Dr. 
Michael J. Lepore, New York inter- 
nal-medicine specialist. “The hypo- 
chondriac of today may be the ulcer 
case of tomorrow.” 
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“When physical-examination re- 
sults are negative, we have to rely on 
a second set of findings: positive ones 
on neuroses,” says Dr. Robert Felix, 
chief of the National Institute of 
Mental Health. 

Yet, paradoxically, when the hypo- 
chondriac succumbs to some concrete 
organic illness he can be the most 
difficult of all patients to treat. Hos- 
pitalized with an appendectomy, the 
hypochondriac usually becomes un- 
cooperative. Every slight pain is mag- 
nified into a major complication. 
During convalescence, he will go 
right on discussing a new set of 
symptoms. “Doctor, how can I be 
sure that I am getting better?” one 
hypochondriac asked. “I always feel 
lousy, you know.” 

“I may sound hard-boiled,” Dr. Fe- 
lix says, “but with the long-time 
hypochondriac, the best thing prob- 
ably is to let him go on believing in 
his poor health, and support his de- 
lusions.” 

The treatment for hypochondria is 
long, laborious, and problematical at 
best. Superficial methods, such as 
appealing to the reason, or giving re- 
assurarice, rarely have lasting results. 

At one of the few treatment cen- 
ters exclusively for hypochondriacs, 
Clinic H at the University of Colo- 
rado School of Medicine, the pa- 
tient’s complaints are given special, 
dignified, and highly successful 
treatment. There Dr. David E. Star- 
rett, 32, a psychiatrist with training 
in internal medicine, and his staff of 
six psychiatrists and two general 


practitioners are helping some 255 
patients. They range in age from 22 
to 87 (the majority 40-50) and all of 
them either are not sick at all but 
believe they are, or are “terribly 
overconcerned” about the organic ill- 
nesses they do have. 

“In our 30-minute conferences, we 
let them talk—uninterrupted,” said 
Dr. Starrett. “If they know someone 
is listening to them, we can build up 
a good doctor-patient relationship.” 
When the doctors finally find out 
what the patient is really unhappy 
about, they try to get him to face 
reality, to recognize neurotic eva- 
sions, and to set up, as honestly as 
possible, a new program of living. 

The widespread use of the term 
hypochondriac has raised another 
medical problem which disturbs both 
internists and psychiatrists: the fear 
of being dubbed a “hype” in persons 
who believe in routine checkups to 
maintain good health. “My doctor is 
too busy with sick people—I hate to 
take his time,” is the popular apology 
for delaying checkups. “He'll think 
I’m a hypochondriac.” 

“Remember, an interest in your 
innards is not necessarily neurotic,” 
Dr. Felix says. “Sure, there’s hypo- 
chondria, but there also is normal 
concern about health. No one should 
feel embarrassed about getting a rou- 
tine checkup. Many lives would be 
saved if people would follow a pro- 
gram of preventive medicine.” 

“Periodic examinations by the 
family doctor, who knows the pa- 
tient’s health history and total en- 
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vironment, is the best way to find 
the early hypochondriac,” says Dr. 
Lepore. “He makes tests, yes, but 
there never will be a substitute for 
diagnostic acumen: what the doctor 
senses when a long-time patient 
walks into the room.” 

Nevertheless, the normal person 
should try to maintain his emotional 
health by engaging in his own pre- 
ventive psychiatry, says Dr. David 
M. Abrahamsen, a New York psy- 
chiatrist. “You can learn a great deal 
about your emotional reactions with- 
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out consulting an expert. There are 
no hard and fast rules for gaining in- 
sight, but you can do much by self- 
observation. 

“By the time we are 20 to 25 we 
have certain attitudes and feelirgs. 
The thing to do is to analyze these 
feelings, bring them to the surface. 
We must set ourselves to recognize, 
in advance, the oncoming emotional 
disturbances. Only in this way can 
we prevent hypochondria, and save 
ourselves from a host of other mental 
and emotional diseases.” 


Oe, 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU?’ (Page 119) 


. postpone (post-pone’) 


. exponent (eks-po’nent) c) 


. interpose (in-ter-pose’) 


. exposition (eks-po-zish’un) 


. juxtapose (juks-ta-pose”) 
6. imposition (im-po-zish’un ) 


. apposite (ap’a-zit) 


. depone (de-pone’) 
. composite (kom-pos’it) 
. pone (pone) 


. component (kom-po’nent) 


. depository (de-pos’a-to-ry ) 


1) Defer; to put off until later. 


One who puts forth, or that which repre- 
sents. 


To place between; to thrust in or intrude. 


A setting forth of facts, ideas; writing or 
speaking that “puts forth” or explains. 


To place side by side. 


Act of placing on something, as a burden 
or obligation; obtrusion. 


Highly pertinent; “placed toward”; suit- 
able. - 


To put in writing under oath; testify. 
Formed of distinct parts; “put together.” 


In certain card games, the — in the 


er. 


place to the right of the dea 


Part “to be put together,” forming a 
whole; an ingredient, constituent. 


Place where anything is put, as for safe- 
keeping or for sale. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Elaine Bierbauer 


Condensed from “Information” 


* 





Mass in the Deep South 


The aroma of roasting chicken 
accompanied the sermon 





KNEW on the day I arrived 
I that I would like the little 
town of Iversville, N.C. The 
town nestles in the purple blue shad- 
ows of the Great Smokies, midwa 
between Charlotte and Asheville. Its 
shady mimosa-lined streets and gra- 
cious old homes set far back from the 
sidewalks were a far cry from the 
huddled rows of Boston tenements I 
knew from childhood. 

That a New England Yankee had 
much to learn about the South was 
demonstrated to me by my very first 
experience. 

Getting off the dusty old rail 
coach, I went up to the railroad depot 
ticket window and asked where I 
might find a taxi. A curt “Go around 
to the other window, please, ma’am,” 
parried my question. I was mystified 
until I realized I had entered the 
“colored” waiting room instead of 
the “white.” 

During my first day there I was 
too busy with my new job as obstetri- 
cal supervisor at the local hospital to 
look around for a Catholic church. 
So it wasn’t until Saturday that I in- 
quired about the nearest one. 











Reared on the philosophy that if I 
didn’t make the nine o'clock Mass, 
there was always the ten, I was hard- 
ly prepared for the answer I got: 
Iversville had no Catholic church. Jf 
I wanted to attend Mass, I would 
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have to make a 20-mile bus trip to 
the town of Hickory. 

I also learned that I was a member 
of a minority group so minor that I 
“swelled” the ranks of the Catholics 
from 30 to 31 in that Baptist commu- 
nity of 6,000. Also, I was the only 
Catholic nurse at the hospital. 

The following morning, with a 
feeling of martyrdom, I boarded the 


*180 Varick St., New York City 14. Feb. 5, 1959. © 1959 by Information Magazine, published 
by the Paulist Fathers, and reprinted with permission. 
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bus for Hickory. No one there, it 
seemed, had ever heard of a Catholic 
church, so I decided to take a cab. 

It turned out that the church was 
some distance from the center of 
town. As the taxi’s meter clicked off 
block after block, I began to wonder 
fearfully whether I had sufficient 
fare. Finally, at the church, I asked 
the driver in a quavering voice to 
tell me what I owed for the ride. 

He looked at me curiously before 
replying. “You must be a stranger in 
town, ma’am. We never charge for 
church calls.” My surprise was evi- 


dent, I’m sure, as I stepped from the 
cab and expressed my thanks. 

Mass was almost over, so I slipped 
into a rear pew to await the next one. 
Great was my chagrin to discover 


that this was the last Mass. My frus- 
tration was complete when I learned 
that the priest, Father Town, was 
about to leave for Iversville to say 
Mass there! But his offer of a ride 
soothed my ruffled spirits. 

During the drive back to Ivers- 
ville, Father Town told me that he 
was pastor and sole priest at Hickory. 
His rectory was a room at the local 
hotel, and he said Mass each Sunday 
at the home of a Mrs. John Carter 
in Iversville. 

The Carters, an elderly couple, 
had moved to North Carolina from 
New York some years back. Their 
only child, John, 17, was being 
raised in his mother’s Catholic faith. 
Old John was a Baptist. 

Upon arriving at Iversville, Mrs. 
Carter had been as shocked as I to 


learn that the town had no Catholic 
church, Each Sunday morning she 
and young John had taken the tedi- 
ous bus trip to Hickory until finally 
she invited Father Town to say Mass 
in her home. 

Old John never actually attended 
Mass, but he was always present. 
During the summer months he sat 
in his rocking chair on the front 
porch, smoking his pipe. In winter 
he moved his chair into the narrow 
reception hall just off the living 
room, where Mass was being offered. 

Father Town and old John had 
become fast friends, their religious 
differences notwithstanding. They 
engaged in many spirited arguments 
over Mrs. Carter’s delicious Sunday 
dinners, to which the priest was a 
regularly invited guest. 

In the months that followed I be- 
came as well acclimated to this odd 
arrangement as I had been to my 
own well-loved church in Boston. It 
no longer seemed incongruous to see 
Father Town reciting the Creed 
while standing before Mrs. Carter's 

mahogany buffet, which was draped 
with a long white altar cloth and 
lighted by two tall blessed candles. I 
gradually became accustomed to the 
sight of other worshipers crowded to- 
gether on the maroon overstuffed 
sofa, or stooping to kneel on the fad- 
ed rose-patterned rug. 

I found that once again I was able 
to follow the services in my missal 
without undue distraction, except 
for one thing: the odor of roasting 
chicken drifting in from the kitchen. 
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I often wondered what Mrs. Carter 
would do if suddenly she smelled it 
burning. 

Several months after my arrival, 
old John became seriously ill with a 
heart ailment and was confined to 
bed. Mass continued as usual at the 
Carter’s for some time longer, but 
the strain was beginning to tell on 
Mrs. Carter. 

Father Town had been trying for 
years to persuade the bishop to buy 
a small house in Iversville and con- 
vert it into a Catholic chapel. But it 
was not until a few weeks before old 
John’s death that the priest received 
permission to purchase a neat little 
white bungalow. John died know- 
ing that the new church would bear 
his name: St. John’s chapel. 

This was the simplest Catholic 
church I had ever seen. Frequently 
my eyes scanned the bare walls 
searching for the Stations of the 
Cross, and I longed for the beauty of 
stained-glass windows. Since St. 
John’s had to remain locked all week, 
I also missed dropping in for short 
visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

Once in a while I took the 60-mile 
bus trip to Asheville on a Saturday, 
staying overnight at the hotel just to 
be able to attend Mass at one of its 
beautiful big churches the following 
day. 

I gave little thought to my rara 
avis status once I had solved the 
problem of getting to Mass. Most of 
the hospital graduate staff and facul- 
ty had at one time or another lived in 
the North. So my religious affiliation 


caused little curiosity among them. 

Such was not the case with the 
student nurses, however. Many had 
never been more than 50 miles from 
home. I was amused and astounded 
at some of the misinformation they 
had acquired about Catholics. One 
of them told me I was the first Catho- 
lic she had ever known. 

But I discovered that my students 
had come a long way toward reli- 
gious tolerance one Sunday when 
the stork seemed to be working time 
and a half. Promptly at 11 o'clock 
one of them rushed over to me and 
asked why I hadn’t taken off time to 
go to Mass. I tartly replied that any 
Mass I might attend this Sunday 
would have to be held in the delivery 
room. But my heart was warmed that 
she should be concerned about my 
religious obligations. 

As for me, I developed a deep re- 
spect for the strong religious convic- 
tions of my Baptist friends. I learned 
that dancing was frowned upon, par- 
ticularly on Sundays, and that no 
movies were shown on that day. 

During my 18 months at the hos- 
pital I had just one Catholic patient. 
Because of my Irish maiden name, 
she insisted on talking to me as soon 
as she was admitted. Her first words 
were, “Are you a Catholic?” When I 
answered that I was, an expression of 
relief immediately crossed her face. 
This puzzled me until I heard her 
request. 

Would I promise to be present at 
her delivery in case it was necessary 


to baptize the baby then? I assured 
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her that all the nurses were well 
versed in the rite of Baptism, but 
that I would be on hand. 

I have said that I had only one 
Catholic patient. That is almost ac- 
curate, but not auite. During that 
year and a half, at least one of my 
patients was a fallen-away Catholic. 
When I first saw her, she had just 
returned from the operating room 
following a sterilization. Although 
she had only partially recovered from 
the anesthetic, she clung feverishly 
to my hand. 

Without any preliminary ques- 
tioning she murmured, “Are you a 
Catholic, Miss Brady?” 

On my affirmative reply she said, 
“I am, too.” Then she talked on, say- 
ing that she had married outside the 
Church and had gradually drifted 
away. She had borne a large family, 
and had consented to a sterilization 
following the birth of her last child. 

I felt that she was in no condition 
to discuss the matter rationally at 
that time and suggested she try to 
rest. She could discuss the matter 
with Father Town later, I said. 

She never mentioned the incident 
again. She seemed to avoid me after 
that. I might never have caught a 
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glimpse of that perdurable Catholic 
conscience had she not spoken to 
me under the influence of the anes- 
thetic. 

One day, a member of my staff in- 
vited me to a community banquet in 
the nearby town of Valdes. After a 
delicious meal, the after-dinner 
speeches began. The main speaker 
startled me with a most vituperative 
attack on the Pope and the Catholic 
Church. 

My friend was as horrified as I, for 
she had no idea that the speaker 
would attack Catholics. I half 
formed a plan to stand up and shriek, 
“Lies! lies!” but managed to control 
my rage through the hour-long dia- 
tribe. 

Now that I am back “home,” I 
often recall these glimpses of the 
Catholic Church in those parts of 
the South which so few Northerners 
know. 

Some day, I hope to return to 
Iversville and walk the lovely shaded 
streets and see the realization of 
Father Town’s dream: a beautiful 
little church whose doors remain 
ever open, and upon whose walls is 
enacted the age-old drama of the Sta- 
tions of the Cross. 


x 
winlly 
all 


CHILD OF NATURE 


I eyed my teen-age son rather sternly as he carried his schoolbooks to a chair 
facing the TV set. 
“You'll never get your homework done properly watching television,” I scolded. 
“Oh, sure I will, dad,” he replied. “It’s a very short assignment tonight—just 


about eight commercials’ worth.” 


Ernest Blevins. 





By David Dempsey 


Condensed from 


“Columbia” * 





First Man at the North Pole 


The atomic sub “Nautilus” 


had an 


easier time getting there than Peary 


| 7~ |mpr. Rosperr Epwin Peary 
iC | became, half a century ago, 
| ~*_} the first man in history to 
ck the North Pole. Now an Amer- 
ican atomic-powered submarine has 
cruised under the very position 
where Peary planted the Stars and 
Stripes. 

Peary’s achievement was remark- 
able, indeed. The airplane was still 
in its infancy, motor vehicles were 
useless in the extreme Arctic cold, 
and radio was still merely a novelty. 
Seven hundred men had given their 
lives in efforts to reach the Pole. 
Then, 50 years ago, getting there first 
became a race among nations; Com- 
mander Peary determined that his 
own America should win it. 

He was lost to civilization for 15 
months. Only when his ship re- 
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turned to Canada in September, 
1909, was the world told that on 
April 6 of that year he had seized the 
prize which men had sought for 400 
years. 

Once before, in 1905-6, Peary had 
tried to reach the top of the world. 
A special ship, the Roosevelt, named 
for President Theodore Roosevelt, 
was designed to butt its way through 
the Arctic ice fields. Peary, with his 
long-time Negro assistant Matt Hen- 
son and a group of picked Eskimos 
and their dogs and sledges, left the 
ship on the northern coast of Green- 
land and trekked over the polar sea 
to latitude 87° 6’, or about 250 miles 
from the Pole, before turning back. 
Blizzards and breaks in the ice, 
which held them up for weeks at a 
time, had reduced their food to the 
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danger point. They nearly starved. 

Although Peary had missed the 
objective, his “farthest north” was 50 
miles closer to the Pole than anyone 
had gone before. He returned to the 
U.S., and organized a new expedi- 
tion. 

To understand the urgency which 
drove Peary it must be realized that 
to conquer the Arctic had become al- 
most a sporting contest. The North 
Pole was one of the very few spots 
on the globe that still defied the in- 
genuity rand stamina of explorers. As 


long ago as 1553, the British Wil- 


loughby expedition had sought a 
trade passage across the Pole. Barents 
in 1596, and parties in the 17th and 
18th centuries, attempted to sail to 
the Pole, only to be turned back or 


destroyed by shifting ice. 

In 1827 an Englishman, Sir Ed- 
ward Parry, became the first man to 
use sledge boats in trying to reach 
the Pole. With 27 men provisioned 
for 71 days, he set off across the ice 
floes, only to drift southward almost 
as fast as the party could march 
north! Sixty-one days after setting 
out, they were back at their ship, 
having traveled nearly 1,000 miles, 
yet t advancing only 172 miles from 
the base. 

Sir John Franklin, with two Brit- 
ish ships, was trapped in the ice in 
1848, and the entire crew of 150 men 
perished. George Washington De 
Long, an American, lost his ship, 
himself, and most of his men in the 
Bering sea. Lt. A. W. Greely of the 


American army in 1882 reached 83° 


24’—four miles closer to the Pole 
than any expedition before him—but 
had to be rescued on the return jour- 
ney after his party had dwindled 
from 25 men to seven. 

An American named Dr. Fred- 
erick Cook announced that he would 
set out for the Pole in 1907. Peary 
took up the challenge. 

Peary’s whole life had been dedi- 
cated to Arctic exploration. He was 
born in Cresson, Penn., in 1856, and 
was brought up in Maine, where he 
was graduated from Bowdoin col- 
lege. He made his first polar expedi- 
tion in 1891. As a young naval lieu- 
tenant, he fell in love with the vast 
reaches of the North, and returned 
to Greenland the following year. 
This time he had a purpose in mind: 
to prove that this huge and largely 
unexplored territory was an island 
and not (as many supposed) joined 
to a land mass at the North Pole. 

Peary’s 1892 expedition, and oth- 
ers in 1893 and 1894, established 
this fact beyond doubt. Such explo- 
rations cost money, and although 
Peary remained in the Naval Reserve 
all his life, his trips were privately 
financed. Now, he seriously began 
to think about going even farther 
within the Arctic Circle, and at his 
encouragement the Peary Arctic club 
was organized in 1898. It consisted 
of a small group of wealthy men will- 
ing to underwrite the costly business 
of discovering the North Pole. 

Another expedition to Greenland 
in 1900 took Peary to the northern 
coast, and two years later he ad- 
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vanced to 84° 17’, the highest point 
yet reached in the Western hemi- 
sphere. His 1906 trek, although near- 
ly ending in disaster, established the 
feasibility of his plan to travel by 
ship to the north coast of Greenland, 
transfer supplies to a suitable jump- 
ing-off point, and go the remaining 
400 miles by sledge. What he had 
done, in effect, was to locate the 
point nearest the Pole from which 
the successful dash might be made. 

On July 6, 1908 (a day on which 
13 New Yorkers died of the heat 
and 72 others were prostrated), the 
Roosevelt steamed out of its berth on 
the North river in Manhattan for 
Cape Sheridan, Grant Land, the 
huge island separated from Green- 
land by a narrow, treacherous chan- 
nel. Peary was then 52 years old; his 
crew were all much younger. 

The hazards were formidable. The 
Pole itself is located in a big ice field. 
Only a few months out of the year is 
it approachable, after the six-month 
Arctic night has lifted but before the 
summer sun has started to thaw the 
ice. Moreover, Dr. Cook had begun 
his expedition the year before, and 
although nothing had been heard 
from him, it was possible that he 
would reach the Pole first, making 
Peary’s attempt an anticlimax. 

Peary timed his expedition so that 
winter quarters, in Grant Land, 
would be reached before the Arctic 
night set in. The Roosevelt, under 
command of a Newfoundlander, 
Capt. Bob Bartlett, reached the Eski- 


mo village of Etah, in Greenland, a 


month after setting out. Here, from 
among the 200 Eskimos, some of 
whom had been on his previous ex- 
peditions, Peary selected the families 
that would accompany him. The 
women would make clothing, the 
men were to drive the sled dogs. 
When the ship left Etah for Cape 
Sheridan on Aug. 18, 69 persons 
were aboard. A pack of 246 restless, 
howling Eskimo dogs occupied the 
forward deck space. 

The passage up the narrow chan- 
nel between Greenland and Grant 
Land was dangerous. Into this fun- 
nel poured icebergs and glacial floes 
from the North. Time and again the 
Roosevelt had to run into a bay to 
keep from being crushed. “All day 
long we hear the ice grinding and 
groaning on all sides of us,” Peary 
wrote later. Only three ships before 
the Roosevelt had traversed the chan- 
nel between Etah and Cape Sheri- 
dan; one of these was lost in the at- 
tempt, and another was destroyed on 
a subsequent try. 

Nevertheless, the Roosevelt ar- 
rived safely at Cape Sheridan on 
Sept. 5. Peary’s base camp was to be 
located at Cape Columbia, 90 miles 
up the coast, and for two months the 
party shuttled back and forth with 
sled teams hauling thousands of 
pounds of supplies. Then, early in 
November, the Arctic night closed 
in, and everyone returned to the ship 
to wait out the winter. 

On the following Feb. 22, Peary 
and his group started for Cape Co- 
lumbia. Six days later, 24 men, 19 
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sledges, and 133 dogs began the final 
march from camp. The temperature 
was 50° below zero. The wind 
howled. Brandy froze solid. The Pole 
was 413 miles due north ahead. 

Peary had worked out a method 
which he felt certain would over- 
come the chief obstacles that had 
thrown back previous expeditions. 
Always before, parties had collapsed 
from the exhaustion of the dog teams 
and drivers, or the inability to cross 
the leads, the big fissures which split 
the ice and become rivers of open 
water. 

To insure against the first danger, 
Peary adopted what is today a com- 
monplace system of Arctic explora- 
tion: he would operate his party in 
relays, leapfrogging small groups of 
men and dogs so that the difficult job 
of pioneering the trail would be dis- 
tributed throughout the whole expe- 
dition. However, one group, which 
included Peary himself, was to be 
saved for the final push. 

As for the leads, two things could 
be done: wait for them to close up 
(which they frequently did) as the 
ice shifted; or ferry the sledges across 
the open water on cakes of ice. Fer- 
rying was done whenever necessary. 

During the first month out of 
Cape Columbia, the party advanced 

280 miles. They lived on pemmican, 
tea, biscuits, and dried milk. At the 
end of each day’s march they built 
igloos for the night, their only shel- 
ter for sleeping. The temperature 
was never warmer than 20° below 


zero, and frequently dropped to 50° 
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below. Dogs became worn out and 
had to be destroyed. Sledges broke 
down; some of the Eskimos became 
frightened, and were sent back to 
the base. 

Then, on March 28, with 133 
miles yet to go, Peary picked his 
faithful Matt Henson and four Eski- 
mos, sent the remainder of his party 
back to Cape Columbia, and began 
the final dash for the Pole. 

In five forced marches, Peary 
drove his party over 133 miles of 
what he described as “the ghastly 
and chalky white” of the polar ice- 
cap. “This was the time for which I 
had reserved all my energies, the 
time for which I had worked for 12 
years, for which I had lived the sim- 
ple life and trained myself as for a 
race,” he explained in his book The 
North Pole. The group pushed as 
much as 25 and 30 miles at a time 
without stopping, and then only to 
seize a few hours sleep. 

Luck and good weather favored 
them. On the afternoon of April 6, 
1909, Peary’s instruments showed 
that they had reached the Pole. The 
little party was hundreds of miles 
from the nearest human beings, and 
thousands from civilization. For the 
first time in history, men—of three 
races—stood at the exact top of the 
world, “The Pole at last,” Peary 
wrote in his diary. “The prize of 
three centuries. My dream and goal 
for 20 years. Mine at last! I cannot 
bring myself to realize it. It seems all 
so simple and commonplace.” 

The six men remained 30 hours at 
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the Pole, long enough to verify their 
position by a number of instrument 
readings, and to plant an American 
flag that Peary had worn wrapped 
around his body. It was a gift from 
his wife, and he had carried it on ev- 
ery one of his expeditions. 

The trek back to Cape Columbia 
was made without incident, and the 
expedition reassembled at the Roose- 
velt late in April, reaching New 
York in September. On the entire 
expedition, only one man had been 
lost, by drowning. Peary had wired 
news of his success from a stopover 
point in Canada. He could not fore- 
see that the hardest part of his task 
was still ahead of him: to convince 
the American people that_he, and 
not Dr. Frederick Cook, had discov- 
ered the Pole. Cook, Peary was told, 
had returned to the U.S. in the 
spring of 1909, claiming that he had 
successfully reached his objective. 

Only after being examined by a 
committee in Washington, much as 
a man might go on trial, was Peary’s 
claim recognized by the National 
Geographic society. Gradually, other 
countries acknowledged his feat. 

Dr. Cook’s story was exposed as a 
fraud. Interviews with members of 
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his party, a study of photographs tak- 
en on the expedition, and a retrac- 
ing of his route some years later by 
Cmdr. Donald McMillan showed 
that Cook never came closer than 400 
miles to the Pole. Almost his entire 
year and a half in the Arctic was 
spent in northern Greenland. 

Peary never returned to the Arctic. 
After eight journeys, and the expen- 
diture of half a million dollars, he 
had achieved his life’s ambition. “I 
have got the North Pole out of my 
system after 23 years of effort,” he 
wrote later. He was given the rank of 
rear admiral in 1911, and sent as 
U.S. delegate to the International 
Polar commission in Rome. He died 
in 1920, at the age of 64. 

In three days, the Nautilus accom- 
plished what had taken Peary 15 
months. Of the two events, Peary’s 
ranks as more adventurous, if not 
more important. The cruise of the 
Nautilus was the collective triumph 
of modern technology. Peary’s dash 
to the Pole was the result of one 
man’s life-long determination to de- 
feat nature at her coldest and cruel- 
est. Other men have since gone to 
the Pole by sledge, but only after 
Peary showed how it could be done. 


WIDE-OPEN MAN FROM OUTER SPACES 


The Martian comes down in his space machine and parks it on New York’s 42nd 
St. He sees everybody putting coins into the meters, and he tries to put one in 
too. His naturally doesn’t fit, so he walks up to the nearest passerby and says, 


“Excuse me, but do you have change for a gridgeon?” 


Parade (11 Jan. 59). 





By Art Buchwald 
Condensed from the 
New York “Herald Tribune” * 





Dieting is easy 


It’s all in having lots 


of good friends 
AST WEEK I decided to go on 
L a crash diet which friends 
said was guaranteed to make 
me lose 20 pounds in a month. It 
consisted of coffee or tea and nothing 
else for breakfast. For lunch I could 
eat grilled meat, no salt; 200 grams 
of green vegetables, no salt; 50 grams 
of gruyére cheese or 100 of yogurt; a 
choice of an orange or an apple. The 
same went for dinner. I wasn’t al- 
lowed to drink anything with meals 
and I could have only a pint of water 
a day. 

The first day was fine. Although I 
fainted twice, 1 managed to get 
through the day by going to bed at 
eight. 

The next morning my wife insist- 
ed that an egg with my breakfast 
wouldn’t do any harm, and since she 
is wiser than I am in these matters 
(she weighs only 119 pounds), I as- 
sumed she must be right. 

At noon I lunched with a friend 
who told me I was only kidding my- 
self. “Meat is more fattening than 
potatoes,” he said. “My doctor lets 
me eat all the potatoes I want, with- 


( After’) 


out butter, of course.” I have always 
respected this friend’s judgment 
(he’s made $1 million in the stock 
market) and so I had potatoes with 
my meat. 

In the evening I dined at the home 
of a French wine dealer. He was 
shocked to think that I wouldn’t 
drink anything with my dinner. He 
insisted that wine was the best di- 
gestif in the world and pointed out 
that unless I digested food proper- 
ly I would gain weight automatical- 
ly. It made sense, and we had a bottle 
of a very good Burgundy. 

The next days things went a little 
better. A visitor said one teaspoon of 
cream was three times as fattening as 
one teaspoon of sugar, so I had sugar 
in my coffee instead of cream. 

Another friend said doing without 
salt at meals was foolish because it 
only reduced the amount of water in 
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DIETING IS EASY 


the body, which wasn’t fat and 
which would automatically come 
back as soon as I went off the diet. 

A third friend told me that the 
best way to lose weight was to eat 
nothing but starches. His brother-in- 
law lost ten pounds that way, he 
said. I’ve always been fond of spa- 
ghetti, so I had a bow] for lunch just 
to see if his brother-in-law knew 
what he was talking about. 

In the evening my wife reported 
that her hairdresser had told her 


fresh lobster or shrimp or crab meat 
were nonfattening, and .since she 
couldn’t remember which one I 
liked, she bought all three. I couldn’t 
remember, either, so I ate them all. 


The fourth day is always the hard- 
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est when you're on a crash diet, I was 
told. If you can get by it, the rest of 
the month is easy. I got by it by hav- 
ing scrambled eggs and toast for 
breakfast, chicken a la king for 
lunch, and a cheese soufflé for din- 
ner. It wasn’t as hard as everyone 
says. It’s all in the mind. 

This week I’m continuing the 
crash program, but I’ve lined up an 
entire new set of people to eat with. 
Each one has his own ideas about 
dieting, and I’m willing to listen to 
everybody. The main thing about 
going on a diet is not to go it alone. 
You need friends to give you en- 
couragement. If it wasn’t for the peo- 
ple I’ve talked to already, I don’t 
think I would ever make it. 


CONFUSION OF TONGUES 


Dr. Charles A. Beard, the renowned historian, once vacationed at an out-of-way 
place. He would drop by the post office each day for his mail. Once the post- 
master said to him, “Couldn’t help but notice from the letters you get that you’re 
a doctor. What would you advise for a fellow that’s got lumbago?” 

“Well, you see,” smiled Beard, “I’m not that kind of doctor. I’m a doctor of 
philosop hy.” 

“Oh,” said the postmaster thoughtfully. “Don’t seem to recollect us ever having 
a case of that here.” Harold Helfer. 


A sedate English literary man was interviewed by reporters on his arrival in New 
York. The Englishman remembered that he had been warned before leaving 
London that American newshawks would probably try to make a fool of him. 

“Are you going to visit any night clubs during your stay in New York?” was 
the first question asked. 

“Are there any night clubs in New York?” parried the Britisher. 

The next day he opened his morning paper to an account of the interview. 
According to the story, the first question he had asked on stepping ashore was: 

“Are there any night clubs in New York?” Mrs. E. Klein. 





By Tom Maloney 


Pictures That Talk... 


| Dicrures THAT TALK is the title of 
the 1959 U. S. Camera annual 
selection for THe Catuo ric DicEst. 
As you look you can hear the beat of 
the wings and the cooing of the pi- 
geons at St. Mark’s in Venice; you 
can read the silent prayers of our 
President and Vice President and 
their wives. 
No words can equal the eloquence 
of family living as portrayed in the 
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Suzanne Szasz picture, or the puz- 
zled look of the barefoot child, or the 
solemn splendor of the Mass scene 
with Bishop Sheen. And no western 
critic ever took the horse opera apart 
more expertly than Guy Gillette does 
with his two quick-draw juveniles. 

Prayers and picture taking, school 
and family, the glories of the Mass 
and the subtleties of childhood—all 
are vivid in Pictures That Talk. 








W. Suschitzky photographed the pag- Heads bowed in prayer, the Eisen- 
eantry of pigeons before the famous howers and Nixons are snapped in a 
Byzantine basilica in Venice. group portrait by Burt Glinn. 








AN or TM, . a paige wiga 


This dynamic photograph is one of 30 taken to illustrate “This Is the Mass,” 
published by Hawthorn Books. To capture the solemn splendor and magnitude 


of the divine drama, Bishop Fulton J. Sheen worked with Karsh for six days. 





In this photograph, Frances McLaughlin- 
Gill has captured the innocent curiosity of 
a puzzled young child. The toy in the back- 
ground completes the picture. 











ad 

After ten years of photographing cats 
and dogs, Walter Chandoha tried his 
luck with other animals. This humor- 
ous shot is one of his first attempts 
with horses. 


—> 


The ghost town of Weldon, Texas, 
provided the background for a fight to 
the finish for these two junior gun- 
men. Guy Gillette took this picture. 


The healthy, happy feeling of family 
unity was caught by Suzanne Szasz 
when she made this portrait. The oc- 
casion, their annual Christmas photo- 


graph. 
| 











By Albert H. Miller 


Condensed from the “Ave Maria’ * 





A Negro in the North 


The prejudice I face in restaurants, personnel offices, 
and hospitals is only part of my problem 


AM A TROUBLEMAKER. I| weak- 

I en political parties; challenge 

the Supreme Court; endanger 
the public-school system; imperil for- 
eign relations. I am a threat to my 
neighbors, an embarrassment to my 
friends. In short, Iam a Negro: pub- 
lic headache No. 1. 

I don’t enjoy being a storm center. 
I am tired of being neutralized by 
bromides, tired of seeing myself jug- 
gled on charts. If I must now be 
labeled an active menace, it is be- 
cause for so long I have been a pas- 
sive victim. 

Sometimes I wonder whether any 
such person as the individual Negro 
really exists for the great majority of 
white people. Maybe I could show 
you by my personal experiences what 
a Negro must accept as his lot in the 
North in 1959, 

In the North there is little or no 
legal segregation, whereas in the 
South the Negro has the law against 
him. Therefore, it would seem that 
I am as free as the next man, or al- 
most so. 

I live with my wife and nine- 
month-old daughter in a four-room 


apartment in a “nice” neighborhood 
of a large Midwestern city. My 
neighborhood is about 70% Negro 
and about 30% white. This is not 
typical of the city as a whole. Most 
neighborhoods are either solidly 
white or solidly Negro. 

Eight blocks west of my home is 
the eastern boundary of an all-white 
neighborhood. Three weeks ago a 
Negro family moved into it and was 
immediately bombed out. Six blocks 
to the east is the western frontier of 
another formerly all-white neighbor- 
hood, where a few Negro families 
have recently purchased homes. A 
housewarming for the new residents 
was in the form of kerosene flames 
that threatened to destroy their prop- 
erty. 

The Supreme Court declared ten 
years ago that restrictive housing 
covenants are not enforceable in the 
courts. Yet all around me threats of 


Mr. Miller is book-review editor of 
the “Critic” and a member of the 
board of directors of the Catholic 
Interracial council of the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. 
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A NEGRO IN THE NORTH 


violence to the lives and property of 
Negroes continue. 

A year and a half ago, when I was 
about to be married, I checked an ad 
for an apartment in the only neigh- 
borhood in the city that has a reputa- 
tion for not discriminating against 
Negroes. When I phoned, the jan- 
itor asked, “Are you colored?” 

It had happened before, of course; 
but this time my anxiety was greater 
because I was getting married in less 
than three weeks and had been look- 
ing for an apartment for three 
months. I was especially incensed 
because the “Are you colored?” was 
in a pronounced European accent. I 
am not infected with antiforeignism, 
but I find it especially disheartening 
when those who come to this country 
seeking better opportunities for 
themselves help set up the hurdles I 
must overcome. 

I often wonder what goes on in 
the mind of a white employer who 
refuses to hire me because I am a 
Negro. Does he think of my children 
as requiring food, clothes, shelter, 
education, decent environment, in 
the same way as his children? 

Recently two friends told me that 
a certain encyclopedia was seeking a 
political-science editor. I applied for 
the position by phone. “You are just 
what we're looking for,” the person- 
nel manager said “when he learned 
that in addition to a degree in politi- 
cal science I also have one in sociol- 
ogy and training in psy chology as 
well. “Come in at nine in the morn- 
ing to talk salary.” 
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“You do employ Negroes?” I 
asked. 

“Why, yes,” came the reply, “we 
employ Negroes, although we don’t 
have any now in edinccial positions. 
You are a Negro?” Then he went on: 
“I personally am not racially preju- 
diced. I’ve worked, lived with Ne- 
groes .. . but all the people working 
ladies you would be white, so I had 
better check. Call before coming for 
the interview in the morning.” 

When I called the next morning, 
the morning after that, and the third 
morning, no one knew where the 
personnel manager could be found. 

I live in a city that is generally 
conceded to be the medical center of 
the world. Yet there are only two 
hospitals in the entire city that I feel 
certain will accept me on the same 
basis as a white patient. 

One of these is a county-owned 
hospital which cannot legally dis- 
criminate. The other is a privately 
owned and almost entirely Negro- 
staffed hospital. Both are overcrowd- 
ed. 

I have been refused emergency 
treatment at hospitals solely on the 
grounds that I ama Negro. I wonder 
how many Negroes have died in 
transit from one hospital that did not 
accept Negroes to another that would 
have accepted them. CI leave out all 
the problems I encounter in trying 
to obtain a doctor or dentist—partly 
in fear of not being believed, partly 
because the reader can easily infer 
what they must be from what I have 


said about hospitals.) 
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Then there is the restaurant prob- 
lem. Nowadays, it is rare to hear a 
bald: “We don’t serve colored peo- 
ple.” Techniques have become more 
subtle. Waiters and waitresses often 
simply ignore me in the hope that I 
will get tired and go away. Some- 
times I will be told, “We serve club 
members only”; or I will be asked, 
“Do you have a reservation, sir?” 

Late one evening I went into a 
restaurant alone to have dinner. 
There was only one other customer, 
a man who was eating his dessert. 
He looked up momentarily, then 
continued without any indication of 
disturbance. Presently the waitress 
came and inquired, “May I have your 
reservation, sir? You have to have a 
reservation, sir.” In surprise, the lone 
diner dropped his fork. When I re- 
lated this incident to white friends 
who had recommended the restau- 
rant, they did not believe me until 
they had investigated for themselves. 

I live in a world of uncertainty, 
even in circumstances where it seems 
I am accepted on the basis of equality 
with white persons. It is sometimes 
hard to know whether or not a white 
friend accepts me because he likes 
Negro spirituals and thinks I can 
sing them; or because he liked Bill 
Robinson when he was a great tap 
dancer and thinks I, too, could put 
on a demonstration, if we just had 
the drums. 

I am constantly amazed by white 
persons who seem to think there is 
some special affinity between me and 
Jackie Robinson, Marian Anderson, 
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and Ralph Bunche. I am expected to 
both know and like them almost as 
if they were my first cousins; not be- 
cause I am a great lover of baseball, 
music, or international politics, but 
because I am a Negro. 

I am expected to fit a mental pat- 
tern drawn by my white associates. 
Nor is the attitude limited to the 
more naive. The sophisticated, how- 
ever, expect a learned dissertation on 
the social, cultural, and economic 
problems of Negroes rather than a 
soft-shoe routine. When I encounter 
this attitude, I flinch. Why? Because 
it is not possible on merely casual 
acquaintance for anyone to know 
whether or not I have special knowl- 
edge about such matters. Therefore, 
I draw two conclusions: that funda- 
mentally my questioner has a stereo- 
typed notion of me, and that he is 
trying to prove his intellectual liber- 
alism by forcing the conversation in- 
to a discussion of the Negro. 

A few weeks ago, I was having 
dinner in a restaurant with two white 
friends when a distinguished-looking 
white man stopped and introduced 
himself. He had heard us mention 
Bach as he passed our table. He was 
a lover of classical music, he told us; 
he asked if he might join our party. 

For about half an hour we talked 
about drama and music. Suddenly 
our guest, ignoring my friends, 
turned to me about “appalling Negro 
housing conditions” and “problems 
of Negro ex-sharecroppers from Mis- 
sissippi.” 

His conduct may not strike you as 
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offensive. Can’t you realize, though, 
that when this being singled out as 
a Negro occurs again and again in 
restaurants, on buses, at the job, 
even on street corners, I can only feel 
that I am looked upon mainly as a 
representative and composite of 17 
million Negroes? That is to say, I 
am forced to think that you expect 
Negroes to have attitudes, habits, and 
interests different from your own 
and that I, being a Negro, will both 
exhibit and interpret them. 

Like most other persons, I have 
been in situations where I felt like 
complaining vigorously about the in- 
adequacy of some service: that of a 
dry cleaner who misplaced my only 
blue suit; of a clerk who could not 
locate my reservation 15 minutes be- 
fore departure time. In all such situ- 
ations I either temper my complaints 
or suppress them entirely. I have 
heard white persons say, “Just like 
them, just like a nigger” often 
enough to make me conscious that 
they are watching me and general- 
izing about all Negroes, no matter 
how reasonable my complaint and 
no matter how wrathful they.might 
be over the same inconveniences. 

I can almost hear some readers say- 
ing, “Look! When the Irish came to 
this country, they were in much the 
same predicament as yours. Besides 


being poor, they were also Catholic. 
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And what brought about their gen- 
eral acceptability in America? Hard 
work and sacrifice resulting in real 
achievement.” 

My reaction to such a lecture is 
a kind of hot despair. When a white 
person says that to me, I know im- 
mediately he understands nothing 
about prejudice. 

Is it really that hard to see that 
there is a basic difference between 
my status and that of early Irish im- 
migrants? By the time an Irish immi- 
grant was recognized as Irish in a 
restaurant, he may have finished eat- 
ing. By the time he was recognized 
on a job, he may have demonstrated 
his competence. By the time his na- 
tional origin was established in an 
apartment building, he may have al- 
ready owed a month’s rent. 

But I am identified as soon as I 
show my face. I instantly forfeit the 
opportunity to demonstrate my man- 
ners Or my competence as an em- 
ployee. 

That is one of the reasons why I, 
with Negroes generally, seldom can 
fully appreciate white persons’ com- 
plaints about not being able to make 
ends meet, about lack of satisfactory 
employment or hardships in finding 
housing. At least, the color of their 
skin will not prevent them from in- 
heriting the earth. It seems to us 
that the world is theirs. 


“Pardon me,” said a student coming upon Louis Pasteur bending over his micro- 


scope. “I thought you were praying.” 
“I was,” replied the scientist. 


Mrs. Flora Rugh. 





ARLY iN Marcu, at the end of a 
| , short summer, the Antarctic 
birds fly hastily north. The first win- 
ter winds come sweeping across the 
plateau from the South Pole. Now 
something extraordinary happeris on 
the edge of the Antarctic ice. Sud- 
denly, a dark, strongly built figure 
appears out of the swirling mist, fol- 
lowed by a second and then a third. 
The emperor penguins have come 
back to their rookery on the coast of 
Adélie land. 

The man who in 1902 discovered 
the first emperor rookery, Dr. E. A. 
Wilson, could hardly ‘believe his 
eyes; the emperors arrived in au- 
tumn, and laid their eggs and reared 
their young in the heart of the Ant- 
arctic winter. The others of the pen- 
guin family, and all other birds, came 
and went in reverse order. 


By Jean Rivolier 


Condensed from “Emperor Penguins”* 





Ordeal by Ice: 
the Emperor Penguin 


These strange birds breed in the 
Antarctic winter against 


frightful odds 


In 1952 a French expedition with 
which I served made a close, ten- 
month study of these fascinating 
birds. Here is what we observed. 

The emperors arrive from the 
north in small parties. The ice is five 
or six inches above the level of the 
water, but their jumps take them 
much higher than that. One after 
the other, the great birds land on 
their stomachs and hastily pick them- 
selves up. One of the penguins starts 
on his way and the others follow, 
waddling toward the rookery in sin- 
gle file. 

By April 11, the population of the 
rookery totals 6,000, but there will 
be new arrivals throughout the 
month, their trek from the open sea 
growing longer each day as the ice 
continues to expand its frontier. Al- 
ready, it stretches beyond the hori- 
zon. Before long, the rookery shelters 
10,000 emperors. 

Eating has become a thing of the 


*©@ 1956 by Robert Speller & Sons, Publishers, Inc., 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 36, and re- 
printed with permission. $3.50. As reprinted in Natural History, Central Park West at 79th St., 
New York City 24. February, 1959. 
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past: the sea is too far off. The birds 
came here so weighted down with 
fat that their bellies almost touched 
the ice, but now the only thing they 
have to eat is snow. When thirsty, 
they peck at it, throwing their heads 
back to swallow. 

April brings a marked restlessness: 
a sudden quickening of tempo in- 
vades the rookery. An emperor goes 
up to a female, bows his head very 
slowly, takes a deep breath, half 
opens his beak, and starts to sing. At 
the end of this musical interlude, he 
makes no move for several seconds. 
Finally he straightens up and listens. 
If he gets no reaction, he walks a lit- 
tle farther on, selects another female, 
and repeats the process. 

Not that the initiative is always 
taken by the male. It is considered 
quite proper for a female to walk 
slowly among the crowd, take her 
pick, stand directly in front of him 
so that there can be no doubt whom 
she is after, and offer her proposal. 

Sometimes, success comes only aft- 
er a great deal of effort, taking four 
days or even longer. Sometimes, an 
emperor never does find a partner. 

When two emperors have found 
one another, they move closer to- 
gether and stand face to face, with- 
out the slightest movement, for 
some 30 to 40 seconds. Suddenly one 
of them lowers its head and breaks 
into a new song. The other replies, 
and the duet goes on. They look as 
though they will never grow tired of 
it. 

Side by side with the contented 
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couples is a fair sprinkling of quar- 
relsome trios. It is not uncommon to 
find two females competing for the 
same male. Both follow him every- 
where he goes and both are quite 
prepared to use brute force to settle 
the matter. They go to work with 
beaks and wing tips while the male 
watches the bout with benign de- 
tachment, awaiting a decision from 
the females. 

In early April, less and less is seen 
of the sun: by now, it never rises 
very far above the horizon and 16 
hours of darkness prevail to eight of 
light. The temperature falls steadily. 

The emperors mold themselves 
into densely packed groups to defeat 
the night cold. With their wings flat 
at their sides and their shoulders 
pressing into one another, they form 
an oval testudo. All that can be seen 
from the outside is a row of dark 
backs, squeezed so tightly together 
as to withstand even the worst bliz- 
zard. 

For hours, sometimes days, bliz- 
zards pitch into the living statues, 
bringing snow and ice splintering 
down from the plateau upon their 
exposed backs. The wind is at full 
strength. But in and around the for- 
mation there is no yielding. And 
then it is all over. The storm abates 
as suddenly as it started. 

During the night of May 5, the 
first eggs arrive. The females lay 
them directly on the ice, but at day- 
break there is no sign of an egg—all 
seem to have vanished. But the first 
parents cannot contain their excite- 
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ment. Standing with heads on one 
side, they look at one another and 
cry aloud. Then the female draws 
in her stomach and discloses the 
ego—supported by her feet and 
tucked away in a small fold of skin. 
The male looks at it, gestures, and 
breaks into song. His mate follows 
his example, and then the egg dis- 
appears inside her thick white 
plumage. 

The female develops a special way 
of walking to insure the egg against 
damage, taking very small steps, and 
steering clear of all obstacles. Ev ery 
so often, she stops, and her mate, 
who follows a pace or two behind, is 
allowed another look. 

A few hours later, the female’s ac- 
tions undergo a complete change. 


Spreading her wings, she tramps 
heavily on the ice, sways, and nods 
her head. Her companion watches 


her; then he leans forward and 
touches the egg with his beak. The 
female carefully parts her feet and 
lets the egg roll onto the ice. The 
male stops it from going any farther, 
levers it toward him, and maneuvers 
it onto his own feet. 

And now, the female begins to go 
for short walks. The egg-hobbled 
male does his best to keep up with 
her, but her walks grow more am- 
bitious, and finally he loses sight of 
her. A day at most after laying the 
egg and 12 hours after handing it 
over to the care of her mate, the fe- 
male abandons him and strikes out 
purposefully in the direction of the 
open sea. 
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Throughout May the females will 
be laying their eggs and starting the 
journey north. Two months will pass 
before their mates see them again; it 
takes the females that long to cross 
125 miles of ice, enjoy a spell of fill- 
ing their stomachs, and make their 
way back. Their return from the sea 
marks the beginning of a fast that 
will last until spring, and this final 
meal is destined to be only partially 
their own, 

Back at the rookery, most of the 
males have been devoting themselves 
to the task of brooding. They see the 
sun for the last time on May 21; it 
does not come back until July 23. 
Full winter is here. 

In the early days, before the male 
has become used to having the egg 
to look after, he often throws himself 
onto his stomach with the idea of 
tobogganing. The egg falls out of its 
fold and onto the ice. Sometimes it 
smashes, but often it only cracks. 
The emperor returns it to its shelter, 
where it slowly turns bad. 

The extremes of hunger tempt 2 
few males to try to journey to the 
sea and look after their eggs on the 
way. Perhaps they get a few miles 
without loss, but they seldom return 
with their precious burden. Gener- 
ally the egg drops down the first 
crevasse they cross. 

But most of the males take their 
duties very much to heart, and de- 
fend their eggs to the very last against 
the curiosity of bachelor neighbors. 
And, if, in spite of all precautions, 
the eggs escape their grasp, they 
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chase after them as fast as they can. 

Throughout the two months of 
incubation the males continue to go 
without food. May ends and June 
arrives with its terrible storms. The 
emperors begin to look thin. 

But the end of June sees the return 
of the first females. Their appear- 
ance contrasts sharply with that of 
their mates. They are fat, and their 
stomachs bulge with food. The mo- 
ment they arrive in the rookery, they 
start looking for their respective 
males. To an untrained eye, the 
emperors all look alike, but the fe- 
males’ search is thorough: the scene 
is a repetition: of the days of court- 
ship. The female comes to a halt in 
front of a male, sings to him, and 
waits for a reply. Then she takes a 
few steps to another and does it all 
again, There are other females mak- 
ing the rounds of the rookery, but 
the male emperor can tell his mate’s 
voice from any other, and he takes 
no notice of songs which are not hers. 
By now, the male has not eaten for a 
full four months, and he soon makes 
for the sea himself. 

Four fifths of the eggs laid are 
hatched by July. The rest have fallen 
victim to frost or hard knocks. Hatch- 
ing takes 48 hours, and during these 
two days the female, back on the 
job, hardly moves. 

At the time of its birth the young 
bird is about six inches tall, a small 
pyramid of gray, woolly, beautifully 
soft down. Two white circles around 
the eyes make it look rather like a 
young owl. Slowly it pulls itself into 
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an upright position, placing its feet 
on its mother’s, so that wherever she 
goes baby goes, too. 

The mother has brought back well 
over two pounds of food in her stom- 
ach, so she opens her beak wide 
enough for the chick to insert its 
head, und feeds it by regurgitation. 

Often, a chick is born before its 
mother’s return from the sea. But 
the father has nothing to give it to 
eat. Many newborn chicks die of 
starvation. 

The chicks are kept under strict 
surveillance—and they need to be. 
As soon as they can, they try to ex- 
plore the icy rookery, pacing drunk- 
enly. Soon they are crying weakly 
from hunger and panic. When a 
chick does get away from his mother, 
he very soon finds himself receiving 
more attention than he bargained 
for. 

Every emperor in the place who 
has failed to find himself a mate 
comes chasing after him and tries to 
adopt him. In a flash, the chick dis- 
appears beneath a horde of adults, 
all cackling away fiercely and trying 
to beat each other off. If he is lucky 
enough to survive the buffeting, he 
is most likely to escape by being 
thrown clear of the melee. He rises, 
badly shaken, and his mother admin- 
isters a few corrective nudges with 
her beak. He climbs back onto her 
feet and is soon a safe distance from 
the battlefield. 

In September, the male emperors, 
in turn, get back from their two 
months’ absence, and then they 
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make the rounds of the rookery, sing- 
ing and listening to locate their 
mates and children. The chicks re- 
gard their plump and weighty fathers 
as walking food cupboards; they 
at once fasten onto them with the 
blatant greed that only true hunger 
can excuse. 

Soon there is a new social devel- 
opment in the life of the rookery. 
For the first time since the mating 
season, the emperors begin to act as 
a community. The chicks are as- 
sembled in “nurseries,” watched 
over by a few adults. When a storm 
breaks the young birds are quickly 
surrounded by a rampart of fully 
grown bodies. The chick who strays 
from the nursery has no hope of sur- 
vival. Bowled along and buffeted by 
the wind, he may later lie dead half 
a mile away. 

Each storm brings its heavy quota 
of dead chicks. Fifty is a fair aver- 
age; 100 is nothing out of the or- 
dinary: only a quarter of the chicks 
born annually live to see the spring. 

September gives place to October, 
and an increasing number of adults, 
both male and female, abandon their 
young for the time being and leave 
for the sea. They do not have so far 
to go, now. 

This move of the rookery adults 
has a purpose other than feeding. 
For the adults will now meet the 
yearling emperors, those who were 
born at the rookery last year and who 
now, toward the end of November, 
are returning to the place of their 


birth. Back in March, when their 
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parents came, the yearling emperors 
did ‘not attempt the same full jour- 
ney. No one knows for certain where 
they have spent the intervening 
months. 

By late December, the returning 
sea is scarcely 12 miles away. The 
emperors, adults, yearlings, and 
chicks, file off to the nearest water, 
climb to the top of the overhanging 
cliffs, and dive in, one after another. 
The sea is the place where they really 
come into their own. Their bodies, 
which never seemed anything but 
big and awkward when they were on 
the ice, are now light, quick, and 
wonderfully maneuverable. 

Yet the mood is soon broken. They 
have an enemy here, too, as deadly 
as any they have faced on the ice. 
There is a shark on the prowl and, 
in a flash, merriment turns to panic. 
They swim back to the bank as fast 
as they can, jump clear, and flop 
onto the ice. One of them is missing. 
The shark was too quick. 

The decision as to whether the 
birds should risk diving again is left 
to a leader, who stands out in front 
of the rest. Once he decides to jump, 
the others will follow suit. But his 
hesitation has to be seen to be be- 
lieved. He stands there, nodding and 
shaking his head, as though to make 
his thought processes visible. 

The emperors enjoy their spell of 
fishing and swimming; and then the 
time comes when they must leave for 
the two summer months, on a jour- 
ney that no man has yet traced. By 
now, the sea has arrived: the waves 
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lap against the very edge of the 
rookery. The rookery ice breaks up 
in a series of groans and cracks, some 
of the pieces colliding as they drift 
away and break again. 

As far as the horizon, blocks of ice 
are drifting off, many carrying away 
a heavy load of emperors. For most 
of their ten months’ stay, the Pole 
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has done its best to kill them, but 
now it chooses to smile on them. 
There is a certain cruelty in the 
smile, however, for the emperors will 
be back again in March and at the 
mercy of the Antarctic for another 
ten months. The great birds will 
again pay their heavy price for this 
grim continent's hospitality. 


NEW WORDS FOR YOU 


By G. A. Cevasco 


Word study is one of the most profitable hobbies you can have. Research 
demonstrates that a large, accurate vocabulary accompanies success more often 


than any other single attainment. 


A valuable aid in building your vocabulary is learning some important Latin 
roots that enter into the make-up of many English words. Ponere in Latin, for 
example, means to put, place. This word and its past participle, positus, have giv- 


en us the roots pon, pos. 


Note how these roots are found in the words listed below in Column A. Can 
you match them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A 
. postpone 


. exponent 
obtrusion. 

. interpose 

. exposition 


Column B 


a) To place between; to thrust in or intrude. 
b) Act of placing on something, as a burden or obligation; 


c) One who puts forth, or that which represents. 
d) In certain card games, the player in the place to the 


right of the dealer. 


. juxtapose e) 
. imposition f) 
sale. 


. apposite g) 


To put in writing under oath; testify. 
Place where anything is put, as for safekeeping or for 


Part “to be put together,” forming a whole; an ingredi- 


ent, constituent. 


. depone 
. composite i) 


. pone )D 


h) Formed of distinct parts; “put together.” 
Highly pertinent; “placed toward”; suitable. 
A setting forth of facts, ideas; writing or speaking that 


“puts forth” or explains. 


. component 


. depository 


k) To place side by side. 
1) Defer; to put off until later. 


(Answers on page 92) 





Non-Catholics are invited to send us questions about 
the Church. Write us, and we will have your question 
answered. If yours is the one selected to be answered 
publicly in The Catholic Digest, you and a person of 
your choice will receive ten-year subscriptions to this 
magazine. Write to The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. 
Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


This month’s question and answer: 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: What is the Catholic Church’s teaching on 
capital punishment? If she has no specific teaching, does she 
take any stand at all on the subject? Theresa M. Patchel. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Your question seems neutral and innocent, Theresa, but it 
hides emotional content capable of erupting into violent argu- 
ment. Among those who are sharply critical of the Church your 
gentle inquiry will raise up the corpse of the Inquisition, and 
they will use it as gory evidence of the Church’s active approval 
of the death penalty. And to the same purpose they will bring 
more timely accusations against those churchmen in Cuba who 
gave approval to Fidel Castro and his multiple executions. 

We should find subjects for profitable debate suggested by 
your question: Is capital punishment licit in our modern ad- 
vanced society? Do we need it to protect us from crime? Is it ef- 
fective as a deterrent to the criminal? Should it be abolished? 

The trouble is that the controversy usually generates more 
heat than light. The question is raised by some shocking crime, 
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an emotion-charged trial luridly re- 
ported, or a tense situation with po- 
litical or religious implications. Our 
calm reason is perturbed by vivid pic- 
tures of life and death, of violence 
and vengeance, of justice or atrocity. 
We discuss the subject with our in- 
stincts and sentiments rather than 
with good sound sense. Horror, in- 
dignation, sympathy, and _ repug- 
nance dictate our decisions. Basic 
principles and sound logic are ob- 
scured by a vivid tint of blood. 

A few years ago the discussion of 
this subject became intense when a 
reprieve from the governor of Cali- 
fornia arrived at the prison two min- 
utes late. Those two minutes meant 
eternity for the victim in the gas 
chamber. And the world was im- 
pressed with the unalterable finality 
of capital punishment. No discovery 
of new evidence, no change of of- 
ficial attitude or public sentiment 
can be of any help once the trap has 
been sprung or the switch closed. 

Most of us still feel indignant 
about the sentimental propaganda 
which produced demonstrations 
throughout the world a few years 
ago when our own nation executed 
the Rosenbergs as proven traitors. 

In London not long ago a blond 
model was hanged for shooting her 
unfaithful lover. Criticism was 
world-wide; much of it was senti- 
mental, but it was bitter, and it ulti- 
mately led to a caustic debate in 
Parliament and to the practical abo- 
lition of capital punishment in Eng- 


land. 
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More recently public indignation 
was inflamed when a Negro in Ala- 
bama was under sentence of death 
for stealing $1.69, or some such mi- 
serly amount. Not only was it a cause 
of national shame, but it also pointed 
out forcibly that the death penalty 
can result in terribly unequal justice 
by reason of race, locality, time, pop- 
ular mood, or prejudice. Can we call 
it justice when we have different 
standards for different races? 

And then in recent months we 
have heard sharp and specious argu- 
ments about those executions in Cu- 
ba, which seem to us, in our superior 
security, to be shockingly numerous 
and altogether too summary. Most of 
us know little about the factual guilt 
of the men who were shot, or about 
the flagrant atrocities which inflamed 
popular feeling. But the point is ap- 
parent that the death penalty may be 
subject to vindictive abuse. What- 
ever the facts in Cuba, brisk trials, 
uncritical evidence, and _ biased 
courts may offer little sound protec- 
tion to man’s inviolable rights. Revo- 
lutionary tempers may later cool and 
new evidence be brought to light, in 
a few cases. But tardy remorse can 
bring only one benefit to men who 
are dead: prayer for their souls. 

You ask me the stand of the 
Church on capital punishment. I can 
tell you with certainty that the 
Church has never condemned it in 
principle. But it is not necessary to 
conclude that she is positively in 
favor of its retention in our modern 
society. It is possible for us to be un- 
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fair to the Church when we claim to 
speak for her on controversial issues. 
Her doctrinal principles are clear and 
firm, but practical conclusions are 
not always self-evident. Historical 
attitudes may be definite, but we 
cannot be sure that they are un- 
changed. The Church is traditional 
and conservative, but she does not 
close her eyes to profound social de- 
velopments. Methods which suited 
medieval needs are not necessarily 
appropriate today. 

In answering your question, I 
would like to propose the thesis that 
the Church is naturally inclined, by 
history, doctrine, spirit, and example, 
to favor abolition of the death penal- 
ty in our modern society, but that 
she is prevented from taking that po- 
sition firmly because of the false 
philosophies proposed by leading ab- 
olitionists. They contradict her doc- 
trines, and she must refute their 
errors before siding with them in 
their practical conclusions. 

The Church’s history should give 
her little sympathy with the death 
penalty. Our religion had its origin 
in capital punishment; our divine 
Founder was the victim of an execu- 
tion which was expeditious, arbi- 
trary, and unjust. His death brought 
great benefits to us, and we prize 
them above all else in life. But no 
Christian would want to be identi- 
fied, even remotely, with Pontius Pi- 
late. When we inflict the death pen- 
alty we are cast vaguely in his role. 

The sad and glorious days of early 
Christianity were marked by fre- 
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quent atrocities of capital punish- 
ment. We are proud of our early 
martyrs, inspired by their courage, 
stimulated by the avid zeal with 
which they suffered death for Christ. 
But none of us would want to have 
part with the vicious emperors, cor- 
rupt judges, and brutal executioners 
who tortured and dismembered God’s 
chosen ones and fed the saints to the 
lions. 

The entire history of the Church 
has been glorified by intrepid mis- 
sionaries and valiant fighters for the 
faith, who have been executed by 
their enemies in various vicious ways 
—often with the legal trappings of 
formal punishment. Barbarian tribes, 
medieval Saracens, and early Ameri- 
carr Indians have recently been suc- 
ceeded as executioners by commu- 
nist persecutors in various countries 
of Europe and Asia. 

St. Joan of Arc is a glorious exam- 
ple of those many saints of the 
Church who have been victims of 
capital punishment. Her later vindi- 
cation is evidence that human justice 
is fallible, and that the death sen- 
tence is irreformable. 

The Church has never exacted the 
death penalty by her own authority. 
Her theologians have long debated 
whether or not she would have the 
right to impose it, since it does not 
seem necessary or useful to her spir- 
itual purpose: the salvation of souls. 
But even as we say this we know that 
those who cherish the corpse of the 
Inquisition will lift an accusing fin- 


ger: the Church has certainly coép- | 
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erated very closely with the state in 
imposing capital punishment, and 
has watched its execution with evi- 
dent approval. Surely in those vio- 
lent days no one needed to ask the 
attitude of the Church, as you have 
done in your question. 

Frankly I believe that even the 
Church’s vigorous part in the Inqui- 
sition serves to emphasize the con- 
trary spirit of her example and doc- 
trine. Her divine Master advocated 
only one kind of severity: rigorous 
control of self. His message was al- 
ways one of forgiveness, even to 70 
times seven times. He showed mercy 
to the adulterous woman, and gen- 
tleness to the repentant sinner. He 
preached love for the prodigal son. 
He brought people back to life on 
various occasions, but he never put 
anyone to death—or recommended 
that anyone be executed. Only his 
own forceful action in driving the 
money-changers from the Temple 
warns us against sentimentality in 
handling offenders. 

Christianity has its roots deep in 
the ancient law of Moses, which pro- 
vided firmly for vengeance and retri- 
bution. It imposed the death penalty 
for murder and kidnaping, for blas- 
phemy and sacrificing to false gods, 
for sorcery and sodomy, and even for 
false witness in some cases. In gen- 
eral, punishment for injury was by 
law of the talion: “You will give life 
for life, eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
hand for hand.” 

But Jesus changed the law of the 
talion completely: “You have heard 
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that it was said, ‘An eye for an eye’ 
and ‘A tooth for a tooth.’ But I say to 
you not to resist the evildoer; on the 
contrary, if someone strike thee on 
the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also; and if anyone should go to law 
with thee and take thy tunic, let him 
take thy cloak as well; and whoever 
forces thee to go for one mile, go with 
him two.” 

The Church has four doctrinal 
principles which bear directly on the 
question of capital punishment. 

1. Man’s life is sacred; God’s do- 
minion over it is supreme, and man’s 
natural right to it is inviolable. 

2. The state is an essential part of 
God’s plan for mankind; its authority 
comes from God, and that authority 
extends to all just laws and sanctions 
required for the attainment of its 
purposes, which are the general wel- 
fare of society and the protection of 
the rights of the individual. 

3. Man has a free will, and the 
normal man is morally responsible 
for his acts, whether they be good or 
evil. 

4. Justice often demands retribu- 
tion. God punishes sin for this rea- 
son; and the maintenance of a high 
sense of justice in society requires 
that the criminal pay for his crime. 

Each of these four doctrines meets 
repudiation today, and often at the 
hands of those who oppose the death 
penalty. The first doctrine is the rally 
cry of all abolitionists: man’s life is 
sacred. Unfortunately, many of 
them, before that cry is quiet on their 
lips, have turned to advocating abor- 
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tion and euthanasia, with complete 
disregard for God’s supreme domin- 
ion over man’s life, no matter in 
what stage of its growth or decline. 

Against the second principle we 
frequently hear inflammatory argu- 
ments like this: capital punishment 
is legalized murder; the state is play- 
ing the role of God, and since the 
executioner springs the trap in our 
name we are each guilty of murder 
along with him. Such statements fail 
to recognize the right of the state to 
punish crime. It is Catholic teaching 
that God relinquishes his supreme 
dominion over human life in three 
circumstances: when the individual 
must kill in self-defense; when the 
state must protect itself by just war 
against violent aggressors; and when 
the state must protect its citizens 
from crime. All three cases involve 
self-defense, whether personal or so- 
cial. 

We believe that the state is not 
playing the role of God but acting as 
a delegate of God when it justly im- 
poses the death penalty. It is not mur- 
der because no injustice is done. The 
guilty man has forfeited his right to 
life by his crime. But we must be 
sure that he has forfeited it. His na- 
tive right to life is certain, and we 
must exercise supreme care that we 
do not violate it. So the Church’s 
moralists have laid down rigorous 
rules restricting the death penalty. 

1. It may be imposed only by a 
lawful and sovereign state, never by 
a tyrannical usurper or by mob vio- 
lence. 
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2. There must have been, before 
the crime, a definite, promulgated law 
which clearly imposed capital pun- 
ishment as sanction for its violation. 

3. The criminal must have a fair 
and impartial trial with ample oppor- 
tunity for defense and appeal, as the 
due process of justice demands. 

4. The proof of guilt must be cer- 
tain, beyond any reasonable doubt. 

5. The sentence must be imposed 
and the execution carried out by 
proper officials of the state, acting in 
lawful manner. Lynch law, in all its 
forms, is illegal. 

We know that these restrictions 
are not always observed, especially 
when prejudices, violent emotions, 
and political strife are involved. Cap- 
ital punishment can easily become a 
tool of hate and vengeance; injustice 
can be done, and it is so final! 

About her third principle the 
Church is particularly concerned, 
Theresa. Our whole notion of salva- 
tion is based on the freedom of man’s 
will. 

We are not opposed to the find- 
ings of modern psychology, sociol- 
ogy, or criminology. We do not scoff 
at hereditary defects or the force of 
environment on delinquency. We 
know that personalities can be dis- 
torted and motive forces jumbled, 
that responsibility can be dimin- 
ished, and that criminality can be a 
disease. Exemplary punishment will 
not cure pathology, or prevent those 
crimes of passion which have no pre- 
meditation. But we are suspicious of 
sentimental appeals to our pity, 
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which would put all the blame on 
society and classify criminals as poor, 
sick victims of forces beyond their 
control, 

Many modern penologists tend to 
eliminate all notion of punition and 
retribution from their theories of 
sanction. Punishment can have only 
two purposes for them: to reform the 
criminal and to deter others from 
crime. And since they are often dubi- 
ous about the deterrent effects, their 
principal stress is likely to be on re- 
form. They do not speak of punish- 
ment to fit the crime, but of a remedy 
to fit the criminal. And one of their 
strongest reasons for opposing capital 
punishment is that the noose is not 
noted for its remedial effects, though 
it can induce a hasty repentance. 

I presume that the Church would 
not put too much stress on this fourth 
principle as an argument for capital 
punishment. It has often been main- 
tained that some crimes are so shock- 
ing to the public conscience that only 
this supreme penalty can repair the 
harm. But it can also be argued that 
retribution can easily degenerate into 
vengeance and thus injure public 
morality still further. 

Besides, no human agency can ex- 
act retribution which is minutely 
just and adequate; only God can do 
that; He alone knows the full extent 
of man’s personal guilt. And the 
criminal can repay his debt to soci- 
ety by methods other than death. 
The Church would not be impressed 


with the pragmatic argument that 
society should not be burdened with 
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the expense of maintaining a prison- 
er for life. If we execute him merely 
to be rid of him we may find our 
argument applied to other undesir- 
ables who are a burden on society. 

Up until modern times it was sim- 
ply taken for granted, by all govern- 
ments and nearly all systems of polit- 
ical thought, that capital punishment 
was essential to the purposes of the 
state. The worst criminals would 
never be deterred by any other pun- 
ishment. And often it was believed 
that the public should see the blood 
of the criminal and share the horror 
of his death agony, so that the su- 
preme penalty might have its full 
frightening effect. The guillotine 
was set up in the midst of the crowd, 
the scaffold was erected in a public 
place, and the victim at the stake 
was burned with crackling realism. 

Today we are not so sure. In the 
measure that criminality is a disease, 
no threat or example will cure it. But 
even for the normal person it is prob- 
able that blood begets blood, that 
cruelty propagates itself, and that 
one who is habituated to horror 
comes to accept it as a normal part of 
life. 

Maybe we are fainthearted and 
squeamish, but we now try to choose 
methods of execution as humane and 
inoffensive as possible. It may be that 
we are less concerned with the actual 
pain to the victim than with the 
shock to ourselves. Doctor Guillotin 
claimed that the sharp instrument 
named in his honor caused only a 


slight chill on the neck as the cold 
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blade did its quick work. But we 
find it too bloody. Even hanging is 
considered barbaric; we prefer the 
electric chair or a nice quiet dose of 
gas. 

Our modern executions are sol- 
emn, formal, and nearly private, at- 
tended by only a few witnesses. 
Some countries will not permit the 
newspapers to print any descriptions, 
even though they wrote up the origi- 
nal crime in all its piquant and gory 
details. 

Panorama Chretien, a popular 
Catholic magazine of France, had a 
provocative discussion of capital pun- 
ishment in its January, 1959, issue. 
Patrick Chevasson quoted the chap- 
lain of the prison at Bristol as report- 
ing that of 167 prisoners condemned 
to death, 164 had already witnessed 
an execution before their crimes. The 
horrors of exemplary punishment ap- 
parently had no effect on those men. 
Possibly the scenes they had wit- 
nessed had lowered their esteem for 
human life, had stirred resentment 
against brutal justice, or had pro- 
voked admiration for the criminal 
who went to his death with jaunty 
defiance. Momentary terror was later 
dissipated in the passion of crime or 
in the confidence of escape. 

It is generally accepted that sure- 
ness of punishment is more effective 
than its severity. Modern methods of 
crime detection have contributed 
largely to disuse of the death penalty. 
Three centuries ago the average na- 
tion prescribed death in some violent 
form for about 150 different crimes. 
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Today 30 nations have discarded it 
completely, or practically, and the 
rest keep it for relatively few crimes. 

The U.S. hangs on to this tradi- 
tional punishment more tenaciously 
than any other advanced nation. On- 
ly eight of our states have abolished 
it. For years there were only six: 
Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota, and Rhode 
Island. But Delaware has recently 
joined the group, and our new 49th 
state, Alaska, makes the eighth one. 

The Iowa legislature is now con- 
sidering a bill for abolition of capital 
punishment. Studies reveal that over 
a number of years there have been 
250 homicides in this state with only 
one execution, which took place 
nearly seven years ago. Idle threats 
breed contempt; even a child quickly 
learns to ignore a warning which is 
never carried out. A criminal, if he 
stops to think on the subject, will 
quickly compute his chances, trust 
his luck, and rely on his ingenuity. 
A murderer’s chances are 100 to one 
that he will never get the noose. 

In the entire U.S. there were 65 
executions in 1956, one-third the 
number of 1936. Decline has been 
steady for many years. And it is 
worthy of note that those states 
which have discarded the death pen- 
alty have lower rates of capital 
crimes than similar states which re- 
tain the penalty. 

The same can be said for the 30 | 
nations of the world which have | 
abolished this penalty; nearly all of | 


them report decreases in crime. It is 
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significant that the only great nation 
to restore it is the ussr. Russian lead- 
ers boasted loudly of their advanced 
social thinking when they discarded 
capital punishment in 1947. But ap- 
parently they found themselves 
handicapped in enforcing their so- 
cialistic ideals, because they re-estab- 
lished the penalty in 1950 for trea- 
son and political crimes, and then in 
1954 they extended it to murder. 

All the nations of Europe west of 
the Iron Curtain, except France and 
Spain, have abolished the death pen- 
alty, at least for practical purposes. 
But in spite of all arguments and 
example public opinion in the U. S. 
remains firmly in favor of its reten- 
tion. In 1955 the American Institute 
of Public Opinion conducted a poll 
which showed 68% in favor of cap- 
ital punishment, 25% opposed, and 
7% with no opinion. 

Panorama Chretien reports a simi- 
lar poll by Le Figaro in France in 
1953. There the majority still fa- 
vored retention of the guillotine, but 
by a much narrower margin: 55% to 
45%. It might be interesting to com- 
pare a breakdown of these percent- 
ages to our own observations of the 
American scene. Those definitely 
against capital punishment were 
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teachers, students, labor, social work- 
ers, artists, and penologists. Those 
strongly for it were the liberal pro- 
fessions, engineers, doctors, mer- 
chants, farmers, office workers, peo- 
ple retired on pensions, the police, 
and the military. Churchmen, 
judges, and lawyers were evenly di- 
vided. 

In general, well-founded opinion 
is growing in the world that our mod- 
ern society does not need this ex- 
treme penalty to maintain order and 
protect the rights of citizens. As a 
deterrent from crime its effectiveness 
is overestimated; it gives us a false 
sense of security. Lesser punish- 
ments are possibly more effective be- 
cause they are more certain to be im- 
posed. Our American juries often shy 
from conviction when the supreme 
penalty is at stake. 

I am confident that the Church, 
with her teachings of love, mercy, 
and forgiveness, would not want the 
modern state to use punishments 
more severe than needed, Theresa. 
If abolitionists would stick with her 
in upholding the fundamental rights 
of the state and the basic freedom of 
man, she would back them in their 
pleas for more humane punishment 
of criminals. 


My folks were immigrants, and they fell under the spell of the American legend 
that the streets of America were paved with gold. When pop got here, though, he 
found out three things. 1. The streets were not paved with gold. 2. The streets 


were not even paved. 3. He was supposed to do the paving. 
Sam Levenson on the Arthur Godfrey TV program (16 Feb. ’59). 
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of course 
Jimmy rolled up 
his sleeve! 


What young guy wouldn’t with a watch 
like that to show to the whole world? 

He’s not swell headed, mind you— just 
proud. 

And he’s entitled to be. That’s more 
than just a time-telling gadget on his 
wrist. It’s the mark of an accomplishment 

a pretty big one. Jimmy earned that 
watch by using his own two feet 
and going after it with the eager 
gusto that’s reserved 
specially for kids. 

Jimmy is just one of thousands 
of boys and girls who win 
mountains of such awards by 
taking part in the National Catholic 

Decency In Reading program. With 
-the enthusiastic support of Catholic schools, 
these youngsters are voluntarily putting 
millions of Catholic periodicals, selected 
general-interest magazines, and trade publications 
into homes all over America. 

In countless cases, these periodicals are 
replacing the smut-spattered honky-tonk 
magazines that stain our newsstands. 

And by obtaining their Decency In Reading 
subscriptions, kids like Jimmy are doing far 
more than just winning watches and 
jewelry and radios and such. 

: Jimmy is developing a get-up-and-go 
The Youth... The Family oes initiative. He’s getting a taste of 
: salesmanship. And he’s sampling a new feeling of 
The Community... The __ self-reliance that will stick with 
; him long after his freckles fade away and he 
Catholic School... And slips into the mantle of manhood. 
He’s won more than a watch. He’s won a lot 


The Church Itself Share the of things. And it takes him only a few hours 
sh year. 
Benefitsof The... “ 


With our own eyes we have seen many of your NATIONAL CATHOLIC 


imposing institutions of learning 
and have stood in admiration of all they 
tell of the faith and generosity D E C id N C Y | N R f AD | N G 
of your people and of the self-dedication of the clergy and 
Religious Orders and Congregations, whose 
unremitting application to study 
research, and lecturing sustain them at their P R Oo G R A M 
level of scholarship 
Is it not right to expect that the students and graduates SPONSORED BY THE CATHOLIC DIGEST AND 64 
of these schools should be a chief support of the OTHER CATHOLIC PUBLISHERS 


Catholic press and literature? Are they” 


POPE PIUS X11 
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